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ON SETTLING DIFFICULTIES IN 
CHURCHES. 


[rv is a melancholy fact that diffi-| 
culties often exist in the churches of| 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Both scripture | 
and experience have abundantly taught | 
that the purest churches on earth, are | 
liable to corrupt mixtures. The fool 
ish virgins are found among the wise, 
the tares among the wheat, hypocrites 
among true believers. In the family 


of our Lord, there was a Judas; a- 
mong the primitive disciples, were an 
Ananias, and Sapphira, and a Simon 
Magus; andin the apostolical epistles, 


frequent mention is made of false 
teachers, false brethren, and apostates. 
Both scripture and experience have 
also abundantly taught that the best 
christians are subject to many moral 
imperfections. In the full view of 
these things, the great Head of the 
church established the principles of 
government and discipline, and laid 
down the rules to be observed by his 
disciples for the correction of such e- 
vils as might arise. And the object of 
these rules is to bring offenders to re- 
pentance and reformation; or, when 
that cannot be accomplished, to wipe 
off from the church the reproach which 
their wicked conduct has cast upon it. 

Difficulties never arise in a church, 
without a fault in some one or more; 
and they often progress till very many 
are in fauit, and sometimes, till the 
fault reachés to other churches, and 
he cause of religion is scandalized far 
and.near. _ After bestowing some at- 
ention upon the subject, I am led to 
onclude, that a very large proportion 
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[ No. 2. 
those which are of long standing and 
are widely spread, must be ascribed to 
the want of adherence to the princi- 
ples of the gospel in the efforts which 
are made for the maintenance of disci- 
pline. The rules of the gospel are 
few, simple, and plain. But when 
these are deemed insufficient, and hu- 
man policy, expediency, and a regard 
to consequences, are brought in, a sub- 
ject which was before easy and plain, 
becomes involved in darkness and 
doubt, which increase at every step of 
our progress, till we are lost in an in- 
extricable labyrinth. 

‘To make my meaning plainer, I will 
suppose acase. A. and B. are breth- 
ren in the same church. A. receives 
a personal injury from B.~ Here, the 

'rules contained in the eighteenth chap- 

iter of Matthew, plainly apply. It is 

‘the duty of A. to go to B. and tell him 

of his fault, when alone. The object 
he ought to have in view is to gain gos- 
pel satisfaction. And gospel satisfac- 
tion is gained when B. gives evidence 
of repentance for his sin. If A. does 
not gain evidence of repentance in B. 
he is then to take with him one or two 
more, and repeat the labor, If gospel 
satisfaction is not gained then, he must 
tellittothe church. And ifthe church 

\do not gain gospel satisfaction, they 
| must exclude B. from communion, and 
treat him as a heathen man anda pub- 
lican; or, as the apostle explains it, 
“have no company with him, that he 
|may be ashamed.” These rules I 
take to be plain, simple, and easy; 
‘and if they were promptly observed, 
\in the case supposed, the result would 
| be readily obtained, that B. would be 
| brought to repentance, or the reproach 


these difficulties, and especially of of his wicked conduct would be wiped 
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off from the church, and the cause of|| these circumstances some men con. 


religion would no longer suffer by it. 
But how often are these rules deem- 
ed insufficient. How often is human 
policy suffered to put in exceptions. 
How often is it inquired, what is expe- 
dient in this case? what will be the 
consequences of these measures? How 
will they affect the church? 
they affect the congregation? How 
will they affect the support of the min- 
ister? How will they affect the public | 
at large? Can no other way be found 
out? Is it not best to compromise mat- 
ters? Will not a greater evil be produ- 
ced, in this case, by a rigid adherence 
to rules, than by a slight departure from 
them? is it not best to try to keep 
peace, by covering up some things, ra- 


‘ clude to do nothing. 
their brother is living in sin, but they 


How will || 


They know that 


are afraid to do their duty. Here they 

do wrong. ‘They suffer sin upon their 
brother, and become accessary to it, 

by their silence. And _ this wrong 
leads toanother. ‘They brood over the 
injury which they have received, till 
they come to a settled state of unfriend- 
ly feeling towards their brother. — In 
the same circumstances of hesitation 
what to do, others tell what has taken 
place to some of their brethren. Here 
is another wrong. For, though the 
case may need advice, and that may 
be the reason why it is mentioned, yet 
there is no need of a disclosure of 
names and circumstances, in order to 


ther than to put every thing in jeop- || obtain it; and they have no right to 


ardy by a full exposure? I confess that 
there are cases in which such questions 
come with great force to the mind, 
and are well adapted to try men’s 
souls. And I do not wonder that such 
considerations often prevail, and defeat 
the end of discipline entirely. 
Perhaps Bb. is a man of high stand- 
ing in the church, and of great influ- 
ence with the public at large. — Per- 
haps his talents, and wealth, and sta- | 
tion, render him a man of great im- 
portance in the public eye. Perhaps 
his aid in supporting the gospel is such 
that it seems necessary to conciliate 
him, in order to its maintenance. Per- 


publish a priv ate offence, to the j injury 
| of their brother, and the ‘scandal of re- 
| ligion. Others, perhaps, tell of it 
| thoughtlessly, as a mere matter of news; 
| and others, intentionally, to strength. 
/en themselves, and gain influence in 
carrying iton. If A. has done any of 
these things before he has taken the 
| first step with B. and B. has heard of 
| it, he feels injured too, and is less like- 
ly to be brought to repentance; and is 
| probably induced to take a similar 
method of strengthening himself a- 
| gainst A. 
If, however, A. proceeds correctly 
in the first step, without any wrong on 











haps too heis of an aspiring temper, |; his part, and does not succeed in ob- 
and jealous of his honor and influence, |; taining gospel satisfaction, when he 
and likely to be vindictive, if he is dis- || comes to take the second step, there is 


pleased. When A. considers these 
things, he is brought to a stand He 
is afraid he shall not gain gospel sat- 
isfaction, if he commences a labor with 


B.; and he is afraid that, if he brings | 


a complaint before the church, the in- 


fluence of B. and considerations of | 


policy will defeat it there, and he shall |; 
only expose himself to odium, if not to 
censure, by attempting it. 
afraid, that, if the church should con- 
sider his complaint well founded, they 
will not have courage to go through 
with the case, according to the spirit 
and meaning of gospel rules. Under 


And he is | 


an opening again for all the considera- 
tions of expediency to present them- 
selves, and all the evil consequences 
to appear, in dread array, to terrify 
from the faithful discharge of duty. 
| ‘he one or two brethren, that A. takes 
with him, will be strongly inclined, 
from the love of peace, and the fear of 
trouble, to lay hold of any appearance 
of concession, and think it sufficient. 
A few plausible words, which, in real- 
|| ity, contain no evidence of repentance, 
on the part of B. will be likely to per- 
suade them that A. ought to be satis 
fied. Andif he yields to their wishes, 
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On settling difficulties in Churches. 


the matter is pronounced settled; tho’ 
in reality, the wound is only healed | 
slightly on the surface, and remains 
deep in the body to putrify and cor- 
rupt the whole system, _ B. is suffered 
to remain in his sin, unrepented of, 
and A. is sent home, to lay up the un- 
removed injury in his own bosom, to 
destroy his comfort, and interrupt his 
fellowship with his brethren. 

But if the second step has been tak- 
en correctly, when the third step comes 
to be taken, that of telling it to the 
church, here again, a wide door is op- 
ened for a resort to expedients, and a 
multiplication of difficulties. While 
the parties are preparing for trial, 
there is an opportunity for each to use 
all the influence he possesses to strength- 
en his cause. — Each has his friends, 
to whom he tells his story; and both 
are prepossessed, by an ex parte state- 
ment, and thus put in danger of judg- . 
ing incorrectly. The great importance 
of conciliating the feelings of B., and 
the danger to the church, and society, 
and minister, from displeasing so im- 
portant a man, all have their influence. 
An effort is made to bring about a set- 

before the trial comes on. 

A. insists that B. is guilty, according 
to his complaint. B.contends that he 
is not guilty, and that A. has injured 
him by bringing an unfounded charge, | 
| 


} and ascribes it to malice, or envy, or 


some other base motive. Now, here 

is danger, lest the great importance of 

conciliating the feelings of B. should 

bias the minds of the brethren, and 

make them willing to believe that if 

he is not altogether right, he is partly 
so, and that A. is as much in the 

wrong as he. And if they adopt this | 
opinion, they will probably try to per- | 
suade both to make some mutual con- 

cessions and drop the matter. And, | 
in such circumstances they will oe 
likely to use the greatest efforts with || 
A. to persuade him to meet B. . 

he is willing to come. And if A. 

a lover of peace, and has not vies 

clear and distinct views of the nature 

and object of discipline, he will be 

most likely to be overcome by the so- 





| cil or superior judicatory. 
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licitations of his brethren, so as to 
make some concessions himself, and 
profess to be satisfied witha few words 
from B. without any evidence of re- 
pentance. So that, here again, a set- 
tlement is made, equally unscriptural 
and unsatisfactory as the one before 
stated, and the true end of discipline 
is entirely defeated. 

If, however, the case comes to trial, 
the personal influence and weight of 
character which B. possesses is so 
great, that it is next to impossible for 
the scales of justice to be held in an 
even balance. All are afraid of him, 
and all are desirous of conciliating his 
favor. ‘The witnesses are afraid of 
giving as full and impartial a statement 
of what they know, as they would in 
the case of another man. The judges 
are afraid of giving the same weight 
to the testimony, and of coming to the 

same decision that they would in the 

case of another man. All will be like- 
ly to lean to the side of B. as far as 
they possibly can, without doing vio- 
lence to their consciences. And when 
the influence which he has had oppor- 
tunity to use before the trial, is taken 
into the account, it is scarcely to be 
expected that the decision will give 
him as full an impression of his guilt, 
as his brethren really feel. Andif he 
should then make the slightest conces- 
sions, they will be likely to lay hold 
of them with great eagerness, as fully 
satisfactory, though, to the apprehen- 
sion of a disinterested spectator, they 
contained no evidence of repentance, 
at all. 

But there is another result whicli 
sometimes succeeds the judgment of 
a church against a man of so high a 
standing as B. He is not disposed to 
submit to it, and complains to a coun- 
Here, a- 
gain, resort may be had to expedients, 
and calculations may be made re- 
specting the consequences. If B. 
should be condemned there, it might 
alienate his feelings entirely, and he 
might withdraw to some other denom- 
ination. It might also displease his 
numerous friends and connexions, and 
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he might lead numbers after him. — It 
might “break up the church and con- 
gregation, and be the means of estab- 
lishing another denomination on. its 
ruins. But if the judgment of the 
church should be condemned and cen- 
sured, the same evils are not likely to 
be produced. ‘The censure would be 
so divided by falling upon a number 
that no one would feel it as he would 
an individual injury. And if they 
should feel a deep sense of the injary 
done them, a regard for their own in- 
terest, as well as a sense of duty, would 
keep them from any violent measures. 
With such considerations of policy, 
and a strong desire to conciliate the 
feelings of so important a man, the 
judgment of the council or superior ju- 
dicatory may be easily biassed, and 
they be led to enter on an investiga- 
tion of the case with a strong predis- 
position to decide in favor of B. With 
this predisposition, some reason can 
probably be discovered for setting aside 
the judgment of the church, on account 
ofsome informality in their proceedings, 
or some variation from legal forms, 
which has arisen from their ignorance | 
or inattention. Or, if the judgment of 
the church cannot be set aside, resort 
can be had to some expedient to make 
peace. It can probably be found that 
there has been some defect on the part 
of the church, in some stage of o 
proceedings, as well as some wrong on 
the part of B. And _ so both parties 
may be equally censured, and both 
may be called upon to make conces- 
sions. And whenthey have done this, 
and have been exhorted to forgive each 
other, and live in peace, the matter is 
declared to be settled, and harmony is 
thought to be restored; when, most 
probably, the real source of the diffi- 
culty has never been touched, but only 
covered up, ready to break out again 
upon the slightest occasion. : 

The following are some of the ex- 
pedients which I believe are frequently 
resorted to, for settling difficulties in 
churches, which seem to me a plain 
departure from the true spirit of gospel 
rules, and well adapted to defeat the | 
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| end for which those rules were insti. 
tuted, and extend and perpetuate the 
difficulties they are meant to heal, 
1. An agreement to drop all matters 
of difficulty, without any acknowledg. 
ments on either side. 2. An agree. 
ment to make mutual concessions, in 
general terms, which might bear al- 
most any interpretation, specifying no- 
thing in particular. 3. The accept. 
ance of such an equivocal confession 
from an offending party. 4. The im. 
position of a censure, without any fur- 
ther inquiry respecting the manner in 
which it is received. 5. The impo- 
sition of an equivocal kind of censure, 
in terms which would bear different 
interpretations. 6. The infliction of 
about equal censure on both parties, 
without a particular specification of 
the faults for which it is inflicted. 7. 
The acceptance of a confession which 
falls short of the offence, in its extent 
| or publicity. 
a confession which is not accompanied 
| by any evidence of repentance. And 
ly The dismission of persons who are 
dissatisfied with the church, to join 
other churches, without any settlement 
of the difficulty, and thus giving them 





their wrong feelings. An acquaint: 
ance of several years with churches in 
different parts of the country, has 
brought to my knowledge cases like 
these, and convinced me that all such 
H expedients are not only unlawful, and 
he to fail of their desired efiect, but 


' 
| 
! 


that they actually do great injury, and 
usually increase the difficulty for the 
settlement of which they are introdu: 
ced. The last case occurred ina church 
in New-England, on occasion of a 
| protracted difficulty, and the measure 
| was adopted by the advice of a coun- 
And though it seemed likely to 
le give some relief, at the moment, the 
| event proved that it only prolonged 
|| and increased the evil it was intended 
to cure. 
| Do any ask, what must be done, 
| then, in cases of difficulty? T answer, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


cil, 





the rules of the gospel must be adher 
ed to, in the genuine spirit of them, 
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without partiality or respect of persons, 
till offenders are brought to repent- 
ance, or removed out of our reach by 
death. The covenant into which mem- 
bers of churches enter, is of the nature 
of a solemn oath, which binds them to 
be true to their God, and true to each 
other. Nothing but death can release 
them from its obligations. ‘They may 
be transferred by a dismission from 
one church to another, when members 
change their place of residence; and 
they may be varied in their applica- 
tion when members are excommunica- 
ted; but they cannot cease to be bind- 
ing, while life continues. And any 
attempt to evade these obligations, by 
a resort to unscriptural expedients and 
compromises, must be exceedingly of- 
fensive inthe sight of a holy and heart- 
searching God, and likely to bring 
down a curse on all concerned. 
OMEGA. 
+ @ BOs. 
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OBJECTIONS TO UNCONDITIONAL SUB- 
MISSION, CONSIDERED; IN A LET- 
TER TO A FRIEND. 

Dear Friend,—I have read Mr. S.’s 
arguments against unconditional sub- 
mission, which appear to me more 
plausible than conclusive. Submission 
is as well understood, I believe, as re- 
signation; and either term properly 
signifies a willingness to suffer any evil 
which God pleases to inflict. This 
willingness, however, does not imply 
any love to evil, but only love to God 
who inflicts it. Love to God is al- 
ways implied in submission, which can 
flow from no other source. None but 
a regenerate person, or if you please, 
none but a christian ever exercises sub- 
mission to God under any evil which 
God inflicts, whether small or great. 
Indeed, the same spirit of benevolence, 
which will dispose a person to submit 
to God under the least evil, will dis- 
pose him to submit to God, under the 
greatest; because God appears as ami- 
able in inflicting the greatest, as in in- 
flicting the least evil. he difficulty, 


there be any in this question, lies not 
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in determining the nature or degree of 
submission, but in determining when 
any regenerate person or real christian 
ought to be willing that God should 
destroy him in a future state. To set 
this point in as clear a light as I can, 
I would observe, 

1. That a person may be _ regene- 
rated, and yet nof know that he is so. 
Though regeneration consists in new 
affections, and he may know, in the 
time of it, that he does exercise new af- 
fections, yet he may not know that his 
new affections are holy affections, and 
consequently not know that he is the 
subject of a saving change, and a real 
child of God. He may be in this dark 
and doubtful state, for days, or weeks, 
or even for months, after his heart is 
renewed. ‘This many a christian has 
declared when he made a public pro- 
fession of religion. 

2. A renewed person or real chris- 
tian, who does not know tiat he is. re- 
newed, cannot know that he is entitled 
to eternal life, according to the prom- 
ises of the gospel. Though it be true 
that he zs entitled to eternal life, yet 
he sees no evidence of it so long as he 
sees no evidence of being a subject of 
saving grace. ‘Therefore, 

3. A regenerate person or real 
christian, in such a situation, must 
view himself as expcsed to future mis- 
ery. As he does not view himself as a 
believer, he must view himself to be an 
unbeliever and actually deserving and 
exposed to the punishment of. an unbe- 
liever; or, in other words, he must sup- 
pose that God is as much disposed to 
punish him forever as any other sinner. 

4. While a regenerate person or 
real christian, thus views himself un- 
der a sentence of condemnation, he 
certainly ought to be willing that God 
should execute that sentence of con- 
demnation upon him. He certainly 
must be willing that God should do 
this, or else he is unwilling. But to be 
unwilling, is practically saying that 
God shall not reign over him, or dis- 
pose of him as shall be most for his 
own glory. Now Lask Mr. S. or any 
other person, how a real subject of 
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grace ought to feel in such a situation || tian, resigned to future evil, which cap 
as this? You will say he ought to de- || by no_possibility take place under the 
sire salvation. | say so too. But |} government of God. For God cap. 
ought he to desire salvation absolute- | not, without a sacrifice of his veracity, 
ly» or unconditionally, whether he be |! permit a real christian to perish. 

a subject of grace, or not? He does Answer.—V ery true; but what then? 
not know that he is a subject of grace, | | Though God cannot permit a real chris. 
or that he ever will be. And there- tian to perish, and though a real chris. 
fore, he does not know but God is | |tian, who knows he is a real chris 
morally obliged, according to the | tian, ought not to be willing that God 
threatening of his law, and aecording | || should violate his promise, and cast him 
to his eternal decree, to cast him off |! off forever; yet, it by no means follows 
forever. And should he, in this situa- |, that a real christian, who does not 
tion, stand and contend with his Ma- | know that he is a real christian, ought 
ker, or cordially submit? I am es not to be willing that God should cast 
ready to meet the arguments or die: him off forever, if his own glory re. 
tions which you mention. | quires him to do it. And if he be not 

f 
| 
| 


Objection 1.—None but real chris- || a christian, as he supposes he is not, 
tians do exercise the virtue of true sub- |; he cannot knaw but the glory of God 
mission to God’s will under afflictions, |: will require him to cast him off forey- 
or in the prospect of them. ‘er. His duty is precisely the same in 


Answer.—This is said, and meant, , his supposed situation as it would bef 


as an objection against those who ad- | _if he were not a real christian. 
vocate unconditional submission, and || Objection 4.—It follows, then, as 
is really the substance of all Mr. 5. \\ the evil in question is not, under the 
has said to refute the doctrine he op- | government of God, a possible one, 
poses; for all the absurdities he en- | that a supposed resignation to it, is 
deavors to point out, as arising from | not, and cannot be true submission; 
the doctrine, are supposed to arise from | for true submission is resignation to 
the character and condition of a real | present evils, or to those which are 
christian. But this is fighting against | certain in prospect. This, therefore, 
aman of straw, of his own make. The | is imaginary submission. _ It costs but 
advocates of unconditional submission, | little, and is worth still less. 
who understand themselves, freely || © Answer.—A real christian may ex: 
grant, that it is only the subjects of | | ercise as real submission to a supposed 
grace, or the real christian, that does | evil, as toa real one. And if he does 
exercise true submission. | know in- || not exercise as real submission to a 
deed that Mr. Hooker and Mr. Shep- || supposed evil, as to a real one, he is 
ard maintained, that a sinner under || as guilty, as if the supposed evil had 
awakening and conviction must be ; been a real evil. When Joseph’s bre: 
willing to be cast off forever, in order || thren came to their father and made 
to prepare him for regeneration or || him believe that Joseph had been torn 
true conversion. ‘This we acknowl- || to pieces, by a wild beast, ought not 
edge is an erroneous opinion; and no | Jacob to have been submissive to God, 
Hopkinsian that T am acquainted with '| under his supposed bereavement? And 
adopts this opinion. | was he not criminal in feeling, and 
Objection 2.—If we suppose a per- |) saying, as he did? “It is my son’s coat; 


| 
son submissively resigned to future an evil beast hath devoured him: Jo- 

'| seph is without doubt rent in pieces. 
And Jacob rent his clothes, and put 
sackcloth upon his loins, and mourned 
for his son many days. And all his 
sons and all his daughters rose up t¢ 
comfort him, but he refused to be com: 


misery, we must suppose him, of 
course, to be a christian. 
Answer.—F reely and fully granted, 
as being nothing to the purpose. 
Objection 3. —We hav e, then, this 
incongruity presented. Hereisa chris- | 
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On Unconditional Submission. 


Though his son was not 


jorted.” } 
lead, yet he verily believed that he 
vas dead, and that God had bereaved 





him of his darling. In this belief he | 
yas altogether inexcusable in refusing 
10 submit to God, and to be comforted. | 
And surely, if he had submitted to this | 
supposed, or if you please, imaginary | 
vil, it would have cost him much, and | 

1 





been worth all the gold of Ophir. The 
application is easy. A real christian, | 
vho believes he is not a real christian, | 
pueht to be willing to suffer that future | 
punishment, which God might inflict ; 
pon him, if he were, and always’ 
should be an impenitent sinner. 
Oljection 5.—-Imaginary submis- 
gion can never be a real test of chris- | 
Actual submission | 
nly is evidence of it. Indeed, no, 


uture, can ever be at present, evidence ' 
ofa christian temper. We appeal, 
and must appeal to past experience, | 
or present actual experience only, tor | 
atest of our religion. Submission, 
hen, to a supposed misery that is fu- 
ure, is no evidence to us of religion, | 
unless that misery is so certain that it 
ecomes present But in 


} 
| 


the case | 
supposed, the misery is not only future | 
but actually impossible. | 
Answer.—Is it not a present evil, to ' 
expect, and fear, a future and eternal 
evil? Has it not been shewn that a real | 
christian, who does not know, nor | 
think, that he is a real christian, has ' 
just ground to expect, and fear, a fu- | 
ture, and eternal evil? His fear is not 
imaginary, but real; and his submis- 
sion ought not to be imaginary, but 
real. His case exactly resembles Ja- 
cob’s. He supposed his son was dead; © 
and his supposition, though not found- 
ed in a reality, was yet founded upon || 
credible evidence, and such as carried } 
full conviction to his mind, and laid | 
him under moral obligation to be real- i 
ly and immediately submissive to the | 
supposed will of God; yea, to the real | 
will of God; for it was his revealed || 
will that he should be submissive to | 
him in the mournful situation in which | 
he had really placed him. So it is the | 


39 


real will of God, that a real christian, 
who does not know, nor believe, that 
he is a real christian, should be at that 
time, whether before or after he has 
had a hope, willing that he should cast 
him off torever, if his glory requires it, 
as he does not know but it may. I 
now ask whether unreserved submis- 
sion to the divine dispesal, is not di- 


| rectly calculated to remove the doubts 
of a doubting christian, and whether 


any thing else can remove his doubts? 
Submissten in this case is the test, and 
the only infallible test to himself of his 
christian character. If a doubting 
christian comes to be submissive to 
God whether he should save or de- 
stroy him, he then has an infallible ev- 
idence that he is a friend of God, and 
that God is his friend, which must re- 
move his painful doubts. 

Olyection 6.—There are other dif- 


ficulties still, attending this specula- 


tion. A state of future misery involves 
a state of future disobedience and re- 
bellion against God. And we have 


| already seen that submission can never 


be opposed to obedience Submission 
to a state of future disobedience is ab- 
solute rebellion. 

Answer.—It is granted that present 
submission is inconsistent with present 
disobedience. No person in the ac- 
tual exercise of submission to God, 
can, by that actual submission, diso- 
bey God. But how does it appear, 
that present submission to God, is in- 
consistent with future disobedience to 
him? Does not a real christian, in the 


morning of life, desire that God would 
| not take him away in the midst of his 
days, but allow him to live longer in 


this worldr But does he not expect, 
that, if he should live to the common 
age of man, he shall be guilty of more 
or less disobedience to God in that pe- 
riod? Is he not, then, willing, at pre- 
sent, to disobey God in future? And 
is his present willingness to discbey 
God in future, when he has told him 
that he shall not be perfect in this life, 
present disobedience? It is real sub- 
mission to a certain, expected evil, 
which he hates in its own nature. But 








4U 


if achristian may be submissive to 
God, in appointing him to disobedi- 
ence in time, why may he not be sub- 
missive to God, in appointing him to 
disobedience in eternity? Supposing 
God had told Lucifer, the day before 
he disobeyed, I have determined that 
tomorrow you shall disobey. Ought 
not Lucifer to have said, from the 
heart, I submit. Not my will, but 
thine be done? And had he felt and 
said this, would his submission to fu- 
ture disobedience, have been present, 


actual disobedience? I leave it to Mr. | 


S. to solve these cases of conscience, 
which I have mentioned. 


Objection 7.—But, the question | 


sometimes comes up in this form: If 


we could be assured, that it would be | 
for the glory of God that we should be | 
cast off, ought we not to acquiesce? | 
And, in answer to this, I have simply | 
to observe, that such an assurance is | 


absolutely impossible. God cannot 
break his promises. God cannot 
change his character. It cannot be 
for his glory that those should be mis- 
erable forever, who are submissive to 
his will. Of what use is it, then, to 
state and reason from cases that are 
impossible ones, and subversive of the 
whole nature and government of God, 
if they should occur? Much more, 
how can it be a test of christian char- 
acter, to conjecture how we should act 


cases that are actually impossible? 
Answer.—It is readily conceded, 
that a christian, who does not know 
nor believe that he is a christian, can- 
not be assured that it would be for the 
glory of God that he should be cast off; 
and it is asserted, on the other hand, 
that a christian, who does not know 
nor believe that he is a christian, can- 
not be assured that it would be for the 
glory of God that he should be saved. 
For God cannot break his promises, 
nor his purposes. The christian, who | 
does not know that he is a christian, | 
cannot know what God’s purposes 


are respecting him; and _ therefore, it 
is his present duty to be willing that | 
He should execute his purposes, wheth- | 









| 
| 
and feel, or ought to act and feel, in 
| 
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er they are in his favor or against him, 
His present state of uncertainty re, 
quires him to exercise present submis. 
sion, whether his future state shoul 
be either happy or miserable. Ang 
his present submission or opposition 
to God, in his present state of uncer. 
tainty, is a criterion, to determine 
whether he feels right or wrong 3 
present; but not to determine whether 
he isa real christian or not. For 
though he may feel wrong in his pre. 
sent state of darkness, he may after. 
wards feel right, as Jacob did, afte 
he had refused to submit and be con. 
forted. 

Objection 8.—“It is again asked, 
Is it not the duty of those who an 
cast off, to submit to their condition! 
And if you will only view this ques 
tion as it respects different considera 
tions, It Is very easy to answer it. 
to that part of the future state of con. 
demnation, which involves disobedi- 
ence and rebellion, it is no duty to sub- 
mit to this, but to become obedient and 
cease from rebellion. And in regard 
to actual misery, fallen spirits are 
bound to acknowledge the justice of 
God in it, and their full desert of it 
But it is their duty to repent and re 
form, and, were it possible, to deliver 
themselves from misery, though we 
have reason to believe that they will 
never do this.” 

Answer.—The spirits in prison are 
undoubtedly bound cordially to ac 
knowledge the justice of God in pur 
ishing them forever, and cordially to 
acknowledge the sovereignty of God 
in continuing them in a state of moral 
depravity forever. And the cordial 
acknowledgement of both the justice 
and sovereignty of God towards them, 
I should call perfect submission to 
God both as to their sinfulness and 
misery. 

Mr. S. concludes his arguments of 
objections against unconditional sub 
mission, with the following general ob- 
servations, which deserve some notice: 

“On the whole, it is a matter of re- 
gret, that this subject has been agitated 
in our churches. Itis easy to pet 
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ceive that much has been said upon 


it, without definite ideas of the nature | 


of true submission, and much said a 


sainst it with mistaken seaadiuesiens ! 


of the design of those who advocate 
the atlirmative. 
take to be these simple truths—The 
will of God is the rule of right, and 
creatures ought to submit to that will— 


The law of God is perfectly just, and | 


we ought to approve of it, though it 
condemn our conduct—We ought to 
feel that we deserve to be cast off, and 
it is mere grace, which delivers 
from destruction. ‘To these truths we 
all accede. Why not inculcate them, 


then, in this simple and _ intelligible | 


form, and not endeavor to impress 


them by the statement of cases, which | 


are revolting to the feelings, and im- 
possible inthe nature of things! Most 
of the disputants upon these subjcets 


seem to me to have left submission. 
undefined, and not 10 have distinguish- | 


ed between active obedience and suf- 


fering with resignation, or shown how | 


the one stood related to the other, or 
that the one can never interfere with 
the other. 

Answer. Will not all those who 
are finally cast off at the last day, be 
constrained to accede, 
standings and consciences, to these 
simple truths. “That the will of God 
is the rule of right and creatures ought 


. ‘ i ad | 7 yt ; 7 7 
to submit to that will—That the law | of two souls of more importance than 


of God is perfectly just, and they 
ought to approve of it, though it con- 
demn their conduct—That they ought 
io feel that they deserve to be cast off, 
and that it would have been mere 
srace, to have delivered them from 
eternal sin and misery?” 

But will those who are finally cast 
off exercise any true submission? 
asense of moral obligation to obey 
God the same as obeying him? Is a 
sense of our desert of being punished 
lor disobeying God, the same as sub- 
mitting to his hand and heart in pun- | 
ishing us? Is there any thing in Mr. | 
Ss definition of submission, that an | 
unregenerate man, remaining unregen- || 
*rate, 

VOL. IIL. 


What is aimed at, I, 


US | 


in their under- | 


Is | 


may not feel and express? Ire- |! 


Al 


gret that the doctrine of uncondition- 
al submission, has not been better de- 
fined, and more repeatedly, and for- 
cibly inculcated in our churches, than 
it ever has been, and especially of late. 
“Young men think old men to be 
fools,” but it would be well if young 
men would remember the last clause 
of the proverb. 
SENEX. 
b= 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 

Messrs. Editors: 

Having just read a piece signed 
‘Clericus,’ in your January number, 
I seize a leisure moment to offer to 
the Christian public, through the same 
respected organ, some hasty animad- 
versions upon the sentiments contgin- 
ed, or rather the topics involved in it. 
I would here remark, that my general 
views relative to the principles of du- 
ty in the premises, i. e. our obligation 
on any terms to be willing to be damn- 
ed, are, I suppose, substantially coin- 
cident with his own. The reasoning 
of the excellent Dr. Hopkins, in his 
posthumously published Dialogue be- 
tween a Calvinist and a semi- -Calvin- 
ist] judge to be as fallacious, in its cardi- 
nal points,as the sophistries of Socinian- 
ism. ‘What,’ says the hyper-Calvinist, 
as I term him,or the hyper-Christian, as 
he affects to be, ‘is not the salvation 


of one? and is that one more valuable 
because it is mine?’ ‘To this, I reply 
as he would have me, and so grant 
his premises, and demand the infer- 
ence: he says, ‘therefore I ought to 
prefer the salvation of any other two 
souls to my own!’ Now, this I deny; 
as not merely a non sequitur in rea- 
soning, but a positive falsehood in 
fact. It assumes, that our rule of duty 
may be legislated by our own views of 
expediency, and so anticipate the mar- 
| dateof Gop. I reply, therefore, sup- 
pose God commands me to obey the 
| Gospel and be saved, might I, on any 
| account hesitate, or neutralize his 


| orders by trying Jirst to save two, er 
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two million others? And why? Plain- 
ly, because our sense of expediency is 
a rebel and a fool, when set in antici- 
pation or opposition to the command 
of God. If hyper-Christians would 
just prove that God does not command 
‘all men to be saved and to come to the 
knowledge of the truth;’ or that we 
ought to be so disinterested, or expe- 
diency-mad, as to do better, and know 
more of duty than his command; or 
that we are obligated to be, in several 
respects,—or even in one,—wiser and 
holier than any, or all of the divine re- 
quisitions, it would be worth a libra- 
ry of ultra-doctrinal speculations; it 
would conclude the controversy in 
their favor. Till then, I, for one, will 
ever detest their frosty lucubrations as 
specimens of profane and truthless tri- 
fling with the ways and the worship of 
God. 

Relatively to the cases of Moses 
and of Paul, in their supposed impreca- 
tion of conditional damnation upon 
themselves, I would observe, 

1. That even if they did,—and for 
argument’s sake merely, I admit it,— 
what follows? that we ought to imi- 
tate them because they were good 
men? I deny it! If they did so, they 
sinned in doing it; and are no more 
the exemplars of duty in this respect, 
than was Noah in his intoxication, Lot 
in his incest, David in his complica- 
tedcrime in the matter of Uriah, or Pe- 
ter in his cowardice, falsehood, treach- 
ery and profaneness. It is too obvi- 
ous to need illustration, that the ac- 
tions of good men, as recorded in 
Scripture, or visible in real life, are 
First to be compared with the law of 
God, and imitated ony in what re- 
spects and degrees they accord with 
at. If then, the law or precept of God 
makes it our duty to obey the gospel 
and be saved, and so prohibits us from 
such a course as Moses or Paul in any 
case pursued, it so far condemns their 
example and requires us not to imitate 
it. 

2. It is impossible that God should 
have two co-existent wills in respect 
to our duty. By two wills I mean 


two opposite or different wills; for ij 
any imaginary two, do in all respects 
coincide, they are one and the same, 
But what could be more contrary than 
| the obligation to obey the gospel and 
be saved, and its opposite in any 
form? The distinction between the re. 
| vealed or preceptive will of God, and 
| his will with respect to events, is 
| founded on a real difference, is scrip- 
| tural, and capable of the most ample 
vindication. It is also true that the 
| latter is often contrary to the former, 
—diametrically so: what then? We 
answer, the former is the paramount 
and sole rule of our duty; the latter, is 
the rule of the actions of God, and is 
revealed not in its specifications to 
modify our duty, but in its principle to 
form our creed and conciliate our faith 
in the true name and nature of God: 
we are obligated cordially to believe 
in the doctrine of the latter will, as an 
article of our faith; as one of the 
things which we are to believe con- 
cerning Gop; and when we so be- 
lieve,—and every Christian does vir- 
tually believe it,—we do in that obey 
the gospel and initially inherit life in 
Jesus Christ. It is by making the de- 
cretive will of God, in some degree 
identical with our rule of duty; i. e. 
with his preceptive will, that very ma- 
ny errors, and offences, and declen- 
sions, and iniquities have overspread 
the church. How many great and 
good men have, in this way, injured 
the simplicity, obscured the glory, and 
vacated the grace of “the glorious gos- 
pel of the blessed God!” 
3. With respect to Romans ix. 3, 
I believe that Clericus is wide of the 
mark, inhiscriticism. It was the sim- 
ple original of the Greek ‘Testament, 
that relieved my own mind from the 
gloom of commentaries, learned, and 
multiplied on that signally contested 
and difficult passage. Literally ren- 
dered, it stands thus, for I, myself, 
did wish (or glory, or pray, or sen- 
tence myself) to be anathema from 
Christ: whence, it should be observ- 
ed, 1. That myself is put in the nom- 


inative case, agreeing with J, and ma- 
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A Relation of Relig 


xing [emphatical; and not, as in our 
version, is it the object of the wish, 
and virtually, in the accusative. 2, 
The verb euchomai is put in the indi- 
cative mood, imperfect tense, first per- 
gon, singular; and not for the optative 
mood, as McKnight, and others after 
Indeed, the verb is 
optative, in its own nature; and to ren- 
der it in the optative, is to double its 
wishing force, and is plainly absurd, as 
if Paul had said, O that I could wish, 
or, [wish I could wish—but I cannot! 
From this I conclude, that christian 
Paul never thought of wishing perdi- 
tion, in any way, upon himself, or, 
that he never meant any such thing, in 
the sentence in question, and that he 
refers to the practical words and wish- 
es of his unconverted state. I suppose 
also, that the passage is parenthetical, 
and, with the context, might be read 
as follows—I have great heaviness, 
and continual sorrow inmy heart (as 


I myself once practically wished to 


be anathema from Christ) for my 
brethren, &c. The idea that he in- 
dulged the fancy of vicarious and ex- 
piatory sufferings, in his own person, 
for his countrymen, after the example 
of Christ, is, in my judgment, not only 
without evidence and against it, but 
in itself, absurd, vain, and impious! 


pN\ur, can I suppose that the strong 


language of the original (how could it 
well be stronger?) can be legitimately 
referred to any ecclesiastical, tempo- 
ral, or limited endurance. If anath- 
ena from Christ is not a graceless, 
perhaps a hopeless, condition, I con- 
less plausibility in the statements of 
Universalism. 

There is one other view of the ori- 
ginal of this text, which deserves some 
attention, With less transposition, if | 
not more literality, it renders it, pa 
! myself did wish (or imprecate) an 
anathema to be on account of Christ, | 
upon the Jews; i.e. his persecuting, | 
Mprecating, anti-christian fury had | 
‘ontributed to injure, rather than ben- 
efit the Jews—to curse, rather than to | 
bless them, and hence, his abundant | 


Stef, I suggest this from a yery re- | 
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spectable name, for the consideration 
of your biblico-critica!l readers. It is 
clear, I think, at all events, that what- 
ever Paul did mean, there is nothing 
in the original to authorize the fancy 
of his conditional willingness or peti- 
tion to be damned! I utterly discredit 
the supposition; and could it be prov- 
ed that he did, it would no more bind 
us to imitate him, than the record of 
Jacob’s prevarication as the means of 
supplanting Esau, obligates us to the 
same conduct. 

There is one phrase, viz. “the faith 
of assurance,” towards the conclusion 
of the paper of Clericus, which, for a 
small affair, is quite offensive. It is 
wholly unscriptural, and, I think, a- 
bout as proper and excellent as the 
faith of presumption, or hypocrisy. 
The “full assurance of faith,” meaning 
a firm persuasion, by faith, of divine 
and invisible realities, (and this, in 
some sense, every christian ordinarily 
possesses ) is scriptural; and so is the 
phrase, “the full assurance of hope,” 
meaning, what Clericus meant, and 
what many christians have not, a firm 
and joyous conviction of one’s own 
destination to glory; and scriptural is 
the phrase, “the full assurance of un- 
derstanding;” but, the faith of assur- 
ance, seems like a persuasion contrary 
to “scripture, sense, and reason,” in 
favor of my own salvation; and tho’, 
if I recollect right, it may be found in 
“the mystery of sanctification,” there 
is nothing like it in the word of God. 


ALTER CLERICUS. 
——Ijia 


A RELATION OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE, 


During the uncommon attention to 
religion in , | was led by the ex- 
ample of other persons, to attend the 
meetings; but I do not remember that 
my mind was particularly affected by 
religious subjects. After that time, 
my mind was sometimes a little im- 
pressed about my unhappy and dan- 
gerouS* condition, as I had no reason 
to suppose lI was in a state of friend- 
ship and favor with God. In the 
month of hast January, by means of a 
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sermon on these words, “Repent, there- || that there was no God to deal with 
fore, of this, thy wickedness and pray |} me. My whole heart rose against 
God, if perhaps the thought of thine || him. 1 wished [had never been born, 
heart may be forgiven thee; for I per- || 1 would gladly have exchanged situa- 
ceive that thou art in the gall of bitter- || tions with the meanest brute. I felt 
ness and in the bond of iniquity,” my || condemned for my abuse of religious 
mind was really awakened about my || privileges, and felt that it would have 
conduct and state. Isaw and felt that || been better for me if 1 had been a 
I was in the gall of bitterness and in || heathen. 1 was convinced that I ought 
the bond of iniquity. I felt that I was || to submit to God, but I supposed if I 
condemned by the law of God, and did, he would certainly. condemn me 
that he was greatly and justly angry || and not save me. I thought that if [ 
with me for my sinful conduct. I was || knew he would save me, I would sub- 
led to attend to my own heart and 1 || mit to him at any time. But I could 
found that my heart was nothing but || not bear to submit to him, while TI was 
sin and wholly opposed to God and || under the curse of his law and subject 
his law. I began to read the Bible | to his dreadful wrath. Such were my 
with concern, but it gave me no com- | views and feelings, until, as I believe, 
fort nor relief. I attempted to pray, || in the month of April, I saw and felt 
but I felt that God would not hear me, that God would be holy, just, and good 
because I was praying with a sinful |! in my condemnation and destruction. 
heart, and my attempts to pray were In view of his character I felt willing 
wholly selfish. Religious instruction || to be in his hands without knowing 
geve me no relief. It was wholly a- || what he would do with me. My mind 
gainst me and increased my distress. 
| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
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In reading Baxter’s call to the uncon- 
verted, I found something to this pur- 
pose, ministers are willing to have per- 
sons go to them about their religious 
concerns, but sinners are not willing to 
go forinstruction. On this I thought I 
would go to our minister. I found that 
he was willing and ready to converse 
with me. He appeared to understand 
the state of my mind and to be inter- 
ested for my salvation. But his in- 
structions and prayers gave me no re- 
lief. ‘They produced a greater con- 
viction of my wickedness and misery, 
and increased my distress. When he | 
prayed that God would have mercy | 
on me, for his own sake, my heart | 


} 


God I was relieved, and was pleased 
and rejoiced, that he would be glorifi- 
ed whatever might become of me. | 
| saw and knew that he is good in the 
| destruction as well as in the salvation 
| of sinners. My prayer then was, that 
| God would save me for his own sake. 
| I felt ashamed of my conduct in being 
so much concerned about myself while 








Lhad no regard to the glory of God. 
In view of God | saw my own vile- 
ness, and abhorred myself. I had yet 
no hope that I should be saved; nor 
any thought that I had experienced 
asaving change. I appeared more 
sinful and hateful to myself than ever 
I did before. My mind was turned 
rose against the petition. I had no || about this time to Jesus Christ and to 
desire that God would save me for his || the way of salvation through him.— 
sake. All my desire was that he would | He appeared altogether lovely and 
save me for my own sake. Hence I || glorious in his person, in his conduct, 
was led to see, that I was wholly sel- || and in his death for sinners. My heart 
fish and sinful in all my distress about || seemed turned to him with supreme 
myself. Though I knew I was whol- || love, though he should never save me. 
ly sinful in my prayers, yet I was dis- || My mind was so turned from myself, 
pleased with God because he would || that I had little concern or thought 
not hear me, while [ regarded iniquity || whether I had become a christian and 
in my heart. The dealings of God | should be saved. By religious con- 
with me seemed hard, and I wished |! versation I was ledto think more about 
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The Heart, the source of Moral Exercises. 


the change in my views and feelings; 
and for a number of months I have 
hada little hope, that I may have pas- 
sed from death unto life. Relivious 
instruction has been comforting and 
leasing to me. I was particularly 
jleased with a sermon on these words, 


“My counsel shall stand and I will do | 


all my pleasure.” ‘The sovereign pur- 


— and pleasure of God seem to be 
the support and joy of my heart. I 
am sensible, that I ought to live whol- 
ly to God and not to myself. For 
some time I have thought on making 
a public profession of religion. And 
it now appears to be my duty to offer 
myself before God and this ‘assembly 
to his service and to the fellowship of 
hischureh and people. I cannot make 
this public and solemn offer of myself 
to God, without fear and trembling for 
my fiture conduct in this sinful, chang- 
ing and trying world, and with an 
heart that is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked. I do there- 
fore request the prayers of real chris- 
tians to God forme. My life, at long- |) 
est, must be short. In view of hfe and || 
death and all things, it is, if I do not 
deceive myself, my comfort and joy 
that God in all things will be clori- | 
fied. 
al de 


For the Utica Christian Repository. 


In the Repository for January, an 
answer to the following question, was 
requested: Does the heart consist in | 
exercises: or is it the seat of moral | 
exercise? Being asubject of some im- } 
portance, and one respecting which 
there are doubtless many erroneous 
views, but still, as is thought, being ca- 
pable of clear comprehension, the wri- 
ter is disposed to submit a few brief 
remarks. 

My object will be to show that the 
heart does not consist in exercises, but 
is the source of moral exercises—that 
it is a distinct faculty of the mind. It } 
isto be understood, that the terms, | 
heart, exercise, faculty, &c. are taken 
in their common acceptation. None 
will deny, that mankind have moral 
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exercises, or moral feelings and affec- 
tions, which signify the same thing. 

If men have moral exercises, these 
exercises belong to some subject or 
something which is exercised. ‘That 
every attribute has a subject—every 
Operation, an operator—every eflect, 
a cause—and every exercise, some- 
thing which is exercised, are all equal- 
ly self-evident. What then is the sub- 
ject of the exercises, or thing exerci- 
sed? It cannot be the corporeal part 
of man; for the body destitute of the 
mind has no exercises, thoughts, or 
perceptions. Is it the mmd? Admit 
that the mind is the subject of moral 
exercises, or feelings. It is also the 
subject of perceptions. Yet percep- 
tions and feelings are totally different 
in their nature, and must be referred, 
not only to the mind, but to different 
and distinct faculties of the mind, of 
which they are the operations. — Per- 
ceptions are the operations of the un- 
derstanding; and moral exercises or 
feelings are operations of the heart. 

An awakened sinner is conscious of 
feeling opposition to the character of 
God. ‘This feeling is a moral exer- 
_cise—this feeling is an operation, and 
‘must have an operator—it must be re- 
‘ferred to some faculty, whose office it 
is to feel, and have moral exercises. 
_ And such a faculty isthe heart. Should 
_any admit, that we have moral exerci- 
ses, but deny that they are to be refer- 
red toa subject or faculty, they would 
deny a first principle, and therefore 
could not be reasoned with. If they 
admit that moral feelings and exercises 
belong to some subject or faculty, but 
deny that they belong to the heart, 
they must still refer them to a moral, 
feeling faculty; and if they do not 
choose to call this faculty the heart, 
we shall have no contention with them, 
our difference being only a difference 
of words. 
| Itis as evident, that moral affec- 
tions imply a faculty of affection, as 
that thoughts imply a thinker. If we 
think, we know there must be some- 
thing ‘which thinks; and if we have 
| moral feelings, we know there must 
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be a faculty capacitated to exercise 
them. Cana man see without eyesr 
Neither can he feel without a heart. 
Can one perceive without an under- 
standing? neither can he feel without 
a heart. 

If the moral exercises constitute the 
heart, then young infants have no 
hearts. For they must have some 
knowledge of moral and religious things | 
before they can have any moral exer- 
cises; and when very young they are 
utterly destitute of any such knowl- 
edge. But who ever thought infants 
were destitute of a heart? And if they 
have no hearts, they are neither sinful 
nor holy—neither fit for heaven nor 
deserving of hell. Where, then, do 
the spirits of such infants go alter 
death? But the bible represents every 
individual of the human family as ei- 
ther sinful or holy. ‘He that is not 
with me, is against me.” Sucha sen- 
timent then, contradicts the word of 
God. 

That the heart is not the moral ex- 
ercises, but is the source of them, may 
be learned from scripture. “As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
“Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, 
murders, &c.”” That the heart is the 
source of the affections, is a truth so | 
plain, and so interwoven with our very 





natures, that those who endeavor to 
deny it, often betray their own convic- 
tion of its reality. In one of his ser- 
mons, designed to shew that the heart | 
consists in exercises, Dr. Says, | 
“A bad heart is the source of all evil 
affections andactions. ‘This our Sav- 
iour expressly asserts.” ‘T. P. J. 
—006=— 





For the Utiea Christian Repository. 
EDUCATION SOCIETIES. 


It has been a matter of surprise that | 


ly appreciate the efforts of Education so- 
cieties, and furnish them more liberally 
with funds. The education of poor and 
pious youth for the gospel ministry is cer- 
tainly one of the most important branches. 
of the great system of benevolent enter- 
prise. N othing is more evident than that 
all other branches of the work must fail, 


the christian public should not more high- | | 





On Education Societies. 


unless suitable men can be found to cat. 
ry on their operations. Bible societies 
can, indeed, distribute the word of life, 
without living teachers to accompany it; 
but if the mere distribution of the bible 
had been sufficient for the necessities of 
the world, the great Head of the church 
would not have instituted the christian 
ministry. Ifthe voice of the living teach- 
er is not heard, the word itself will be neg- 
lected and forgotten. Missionary socie- 
ties are necessary to support men to preach 
the gospel to the poor and the destitute, 
Those who are ignorant of the gospel, 
and those who are indisposed to furnish 
themselves with it, equally need to have 
it sent to them by the charity of others. 
But suitable men must be furnished, or 
the efforts of missionary societies will be 
in vain. And who are suitable men?— 
Shall pious, but uneducated men be em- 
ployed? Such men do great good, while 
they act in their proper sphere. But the 
business of teaching is not the proper 
sphere of those who have never learned. 
We would not trust our property to the 
management of a civilian who had not 
studied his profession, nor our health to 
a physician who had not studied his, And 
is it wise to trust the interests of our souls 
to those who have never studied theolo- 
gy? I know it is said, that the apostles 
were not men of a liberal education. But 
I answer, they were more. They studied 
three years with the best instructor that 
ever appeared on earth, and were further 
taught the christian system by the spirit 
of inspiration. Let men come forward 
now, with these advantages, and we will 
gladly employ them in the ministry,with- 
out further study. But while such advan- 
tages cannot be enjoyed, we must improve 
the best we have. The days of inspiration 
| are past; and the grammar school, the col- 
| lege, and the seminary, now furnish the 
| best means of instruction in our power. 
These cannot, indeed, supply the want of 
piety or native talent, but they can greatly 
assist both. But piety and native talent 
are as often found among the poor as a- 
mong the rich. And the necessities of 
the world call loudly for the improve- 
ment of all that exist in whatever class. 
It is generally admitted, among the 
friends of our benevolent institutions, that 
Education societies are an important 
branch of the system now in operation 
for the spread of the gospel. But if we 
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may judge from what is done to support 
them, their relative importance is by ne 
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On Education Societies. 


means sufficiently felt. It is a fact 
which cannot be controverted, that there 
is now a Very great deficiency of educa- 
ted ministers in the United States. The 
latest reports of the various ecclesiastical 
bodies, exhibit a great number of desti- 
tue churches and congregations. The 
returns of that portion of the Presbyteri- 
an church which is under the care of the 
General Assembly, made in 1819, though 
incomplete,show 521 more congregations 
than ministers. The last report of the 
Baptist General Convention shows 1220 
more churches than ministers. It appears 
that there are in the Episcopal church 
more than 300 vacant congregations. The 
Congregational churches have no gene- 
ral ecclesiastical body to collect returns. 
But smaller bodies among them exhibit, 
in Vermont, 139 towns which have no 
Presbyterian, Episcopalian or Congrega- 
tional minister; in Maine,127 towns in the 
same situation; in New Hampshire, 100 
destitute churches; in Massachusetts, 39 
vacant churches and congregations; and 
in Connecticut, which is better supplied 
than any other state, several vacant chur- 
ches. In Virginia, the ministers of all 
denominations are said to be 363, and 
the population is more than 970, 000; sO 
that if one minister is sufficient for a thou- 
sand souls, and every minister is qualified, 
whether educated or not, there is still an 
actual deficiency of 607 ministers in that 
single state. And in many of the new 
states, the deficiency is still greater.— 
Suppose the number of educated minis- 
ters in 1820 to have been 3000, which is 
probably too large an estimate; the defi- 
ciency was then more than 6000. With- 
in the last 70 years the number of educa- 
ted ministers has a little more than dou- 
bled. If we admit that the number will 
double in the next 50 years, and the pop- 
ulation of the United States should in- 
crease in the same ratio it has for the last 
ten years, the deficiency will then be 
more than 36,000. It isan incontrover- 
tible fact, that with all the exertions of 
Education Societies, for some years 
past, the supply of ministers has not in- 
creased in the same proportion as the in- 
crease of population, so that the relative 
supply is actually decreasing. The rate 
ofsupply, at present, does not exceed 
150 annually, while the increase of pop- 
ulation, is 300,000 annually, requiring an 
increase of 300 ministers annually. So 
that the deficiency, from this cause alone, 
' increasing at the rate of 150 every year. 
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The above statements are taken from the 


| last report of the American Education 


Society, which appears to have been 
prepared with great care, and may un- 
doubtedly be depended on. 

In view of these facts, it is evident that 
Edueation societies do not receive their 
share of patronage; and that, unless the 
christian public shall make greater ef- 
forts:for this particular object, the whole 
system of benevolent enterprize, will, at 
no distant period, be deranged, and come 
to nothing. New churches and congre- 
gations may be formed, but no ministers 
will be provided for them. 'Those now 
supplied will lose theirs by death, and 
not be able to obtain others. Missionary 
Societies may have funds given them, but 
of what use will they be, if men cannot 
be found to be employed? The mission- 
aries now in heathen lands will die, and 
the little verdant spots which they have 
cultivated will sink back into the wild 
waste of moral desolation. 

I do not mean by these remarks to dis- 
courage contributions to other objects 
than Education Societies. Let such as 
have been given be continued. But let 
contributions to this particular object be 
greatly increased, that every part of the 
great sys:em of christian enterprize may 
move on harmoniously together, till the 
knowledge of the Lord shall fill the whole 
earth. BENEVOLUS. 


=e 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 


THE PILGRIMS .—a rFrracmentT. 


**** Then I saw in my dream, 


that the Pilgrims, Thoughtful and Ar- 
dent, ascended the hill Difficulty; and 
after refreshing themselves a few mo- 
ments at the arbor, where the Pilgrim 
Christian had formerly rested, they 
proceeded towards the top of the hill, 
intending to lodge that night at the 
house Beautiful, that they might enjoy 
the conversation of the venerable mat- 
rons, Piety, Prudence and Charity, 
who dwell there. 
But the hill was so steep, and the 
path so difficult, that they were now 
greatly fatigued, and longing for a 
place of rest, when they espied before 
them a large mansion, at a little dis- 
tance from the way, on the left hand, 
built with great magnificence, on which 
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as they drew nearer, 


The House 


they perceived, 
inscribed in large letters, 


Beautiful, for the entertainment of | 


Pilgrims. So they approached, and | 
a nian came out to meet them, with the 
name Watchful inscribed on his fore- | 
head, and invited them to enter. Up- | 
on which Thoughtful asked, 


Is this the same house Jeautifal, at | 


which the Pilgrim Christian was en- 
tertained ? 

No, said the man. That house had — 
become antiquated, and very much | 
gone to decay; 
hi ive caused this new one to be built, 
as you see, in the modern style. 

We saw no lions by the way side, 
said Thoughttul. 

No; said the man. My mistresses 
discovered that they frightened many 


Pilgrims of very hopeful dispositions, ] 


and deterred them from coming to our 
house; and being desirous to entertain 
as many as possible, they caused the 
lions to be removed. 

But [ understood, said Thoughtful, 
that “they were placed there for the 
trial of faith where it is, and for the 
discovery of those that have none;” | 


and that they never hurt any who kept | 


in the middle of the path. 

Atthis the porter smiled, and said, 
I perceive that you are not yet ac- | 
quainted with the numerous improve- | 
ments of modern times. But, come in. | 
My mistresses are anxious to receive | 
all that are willing to come. 

‘Then said Ardent to his companion, 
let us accept the invitation which is so 
kindly offered us. I see no reason 
why we should hesitate. If this is not 
the same house at which Christian 
lodged, I doubt not we shall find en- 
tertainment equally good. 

So saying, he took his companion 
by the arm, and they entered the 
porch. 

But here ‘Thoughtful made a pause, 
and began to tell of what parentage 
they came, and how they had enter- 
ed the way at the wicket gate, and had 
been at the Interpreter’ ’s house, and un- 
derstood and approved the statutes of 


theLord of the way: and such things as | 


and my niistresses | 


The Pilgrims. 


| he knew P ilgrims had been former), 
e | inquired of, when they were received 
lat the house Beautiful, upon which the 
porter said, - 

| Such inquiries are no longer deem. 
ed of any lnportance. It is sufficien 
in order to be received here, that you 
jare desirous of going to the celestial 
city. It is immaterial to us, whethey 
|| you came through the wicket gate, of 
| climbed up some other way. We 
deem it of no consequence whether 
you understand or approve of the lays 
| 

| 

| 


and rules which were formerly 9 
highly valued. The instructions of 
the Interpreter are of little use, in this 
jenlightened age. If you call you 
selves Pilgrims, and profess to love 
the Lord of the way, we take it for 
granted that you are sincere, without 
| inquiring what views you entertain res. 
pecting him. “The affections of the 
| heart are all that my mistresses regard.” 
if these are sufiicic ntly ardent they 
'| never inquire of what nature they are, 
or from what principles they proceed, 
| Such inquiries would only serve t 
i perplex and embarrass our guests, and 
rather do harm than good. 

And now | perceived that the mis 
tresses of the mansion themselves, who 
| were always watching for the approach 
| 'of Pi lerims, came forward to receive 
| their guests, and having shaken them 
| cordially by the hand, welcomed them 

‘to their abode. And they also, like 
it the porter, had each her name, Piety, 
Prudence and Charity, inscribed in 
| ci ipital letters upon her forehead. 
| They were all clothed in long 
| 





robes,* but that of each had something 
peculiar. She that was called Piety 
had her garment bordered with a wide 
fringe curiously wrought, and covered 
oe many places with broad pieces ol 

parchment, on which were writtet 
various texts of scripture.t She that 
| 








was called Prudence, wore a_ robe 

which was perpetually changing its 

cclour to that of the objects nearest to 

it; and she that was called Charity, 
Luke 20. 46. 


t+Mat. 23. 5 
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The Pilgrims. 


changed hers, as soon as the Pilgrims 
came in, to one of the same colour 
which they wore. 

Thoughtful had some suspicions, 
from the discourse of the porter, that 
this was not the right house; and he 
wondered that the inhabitants should 
think it necessary to wear their names 
on their foreheads, in order to let their 
guests know whothey were. But Ar- 
dent was so pleased with the idea of 
those great improvements of modern 
times, of which the porter had dropt a 
hint, and so desirous of knowing more 
about them, that he took but little no- 
tice of other things, and entered very 
cheerfully. 

So the ladies conducted the Pil- 


sorims into the house, with many ex- 


pressions of great affection for them, 
and great joy at seeing them; and af- 
ter they were seated in a spacious 
room, she that was called Piety, hav- 
ing taken the uppermost seat,t began 


see you, and receive you to our dwel- | 
ling. We have built this stately man- 
sion at our own expense, that all men | 
may see how much we love the Lord 
of the way, and all who set out on 
pilgrimage.) And next to that pleas- 
ure which we continually derive from 
communion with the Lord of the way, 
and the assurance of his love to us, is 
the delight we experience in the socie- 
ty of Pilgrims, and in pious conversa- 
tion with them. 

Ardent.—We are indeed highly fa- 
vored in being received into such good | 
company; and we shall doubtless en- 
joy a sweet season together. 

Lady.—If your hearts flow out in 
love towards us, as ours do 


as follows: 
Lady.—We are greatly rejoiced to 


you, no doubt the meeting will be de- 
lvhtful. Only let us avoid all meta- 
physical and unprofitable subjects, and 
tonverse upon those which will increase 
our good feelings; and let all our re- 
marks be addressed to the heart, and 
not to the head. 
anxious to cultivate our pious feelings. | 
We carefully avoid all addresses to the 

inderstanding, as likely to cool the |! 


VOL. Lil. 


49 
ardor of our devotion. We do not 
wish to think—we wish to feel. But 


why have you not brought all your 
friends and acquaintances with you? 
We greatly desire to see the whole 
world going on pilgrimage. 
Thoughtful—And so do we. But 
we know that the carnal mind is enmi- 
ty against the Lord of the way; and 
though we tried to persuade our friends 
to come with us, they would not hear. 
Lady.—Rather say, they have not 
sufficient regard to their own happi- 
ness, and they misunderstand the char- 
acter of the Lord of the way. For we 
do not think so ill of any as to suppose 
they would hate him if they knew that 
he is all love. Oh, he és good; for he 
has done me good all the days of my 
life, and given me assurance of his fa- 
vor forever. Who would not love 
him, if they knew how desirous he is 
to make them happy? I think the 
reason more do not come, is because 
those who are sent to invite them do 
not take the right method. They do 
not represent the character of the King 
in a light sufficiently amiable to win 
men to love him. Instead of saying 


'so much about the wrath of the King 


against his rebellious subjects, as some 
of his ambassadors do, they ought to 
dwell on his great mercy and kind- 
ness. Instead of representing him as 
a sovereign in the bestowment of his 
favors, they ought to represent him as 
treating all alike, doing no more for 
one than he does for another. And 
instéad of calling upon them to submit 
themselves to the sovereign disposal of 
their king, they ought to tell them he 
only requires them to be willing to be 
made happy. Ifthey would take this 
method, I have no doubt many more 
would be persuaded to make their fu- 
ture, instead of their present interest, 
their great object, and immediately to 
set out on pilgrimage. And many of 
the King’s ambassadors are adopting 
this method of late, with great suc- 


We are extremely || cess. 


tMat. 23. 6. 
§Mat. 23. 5. 
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Thoughtful was about to reply, 
when she that was called Prudence 
interrupted him, saying, 

I have no patience with those ser- 
vants of the Prince, of whom my sis- 
ter has been speaking. Their busi- 
ness is to persuade men to go on pil- 
grimage: and they proceed as if their 
object was to prevent it. Men might 
be easily persuaded if it was not for 
the great imprudence of those who are 
sent forth for that purpose. It is a 
good maxim that men cannot be driv- 
en to the celestial city, but they can be 
allured. ‘These imprudent men take 
the direct way to disgust their hearers, 
and stop their ears. If men are to be 
persuaded, they must first be pleased. 
But what can be more displeasing to 
rebels against their King, than to rep- 
resent the King as altogether in the 
right, and them as altogether in the 
wrong? What can be more provok- 
ing, than to tell them that they are al- 
together rebellious, and have no re- 
gard at all for their lawful Prince, even 
in their cries for merey, when under 
fearful apprehensions of his wrath? 
What can be better adapted to fill 
them with indignation, than to tell 
them that they are condemned already, 
and the wrath of the King abideth on 
them; and that it depends upon his 
sovereign pleasure, whether any of 
them shall be pardoned or not? And 
what can be a greater outrage upon 
their feelings, than to tell them that he 
has already determined to show favor 
to some, not according to their works, 
but according to his own purpose and 
grace; and that he has also determin- 
ed to treat others according to their de- 
serts, and make them the monuments 
of this just vengeance forever? For 
my part, wonder that any will be 
guilty of such gross imprudence; and I 
am astonished that men who advocate 
such gloomy, discouraging, and per- 
plexing doctrines, are not forsaken 
angi despised by all. 

Thoughtful —But, is it not the duty 
of the King’s ambassadors to deliver 
their message faithfully, and declare 
the whole counsel of their Prince? 
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Lady.—Iin my opinion he is the 
most faithful ambassador of the King, 
who persuades the greatest number 
setouton pilgrimage. I think he is tg 
be most commended, who induces the 
most to listen to his message. | 
judge of the character of every ambas. 
sador by his success. 
Thoughtful—But this rule wil 
condemn the Prince Immanuel hin. 
self, who, when he in person visited 
| his rebellious subjects, had very little 
i success in persuading them to retum 
| to their allegiance; and it will also con 
demn the conduct of those of his am. 
bassadors who received their instruc. 
tions from his own lips, and were eye 
witnesses of his conduct. 
Lady.—No matter for that; times 
are altered—and great improvements 
have been made since those days, 
|| And besides, the most successful am 
bassador the Prince ever employed, 
| has expressly told us that he becane 
| all things to all men in order to win 
| them. 
Thoughtful—And_ yet this same 
} ambassador used to teach all those 
| things which you condemn as so im 
| prudent and hurtful. 
| 

They must make themselves popular 
if they wish to be useful; and to do 
| 


Lady.—He did, indeed, sometimes, 
this, they must accommodate then 














but it usually exposed him to reproach 
and persecution. I think there is no 
need that the ambassadors of the King 
should expose themselves to the con 
tempt and hatred of men, by following 
his example in these things. They 
ought to be more prudent than to 
dwell on these doubtful and disputable 
points, and disagreable subjects. They 
ought to take pains to conciliate theit 
hearers and gain their attention. 
selves to the taste and opinions of their 
hearers, and not do violence to thelt 
prejudices. 


And I rejoice that many 


of them are adopting my sentiments, 
and practising according to my pre 
cepts. 

Ardent had all along listened to the 
conversation with an earnest desire t0 
be more particularly informed of the 
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yreat improvements which have been || was the nature of charity to wish well 
made since the days of the Prince Im- || to all men, and seek to promote their 
manuel and those immediately instruc- || best good by bringing them to love and 
ted by him, and gladly embraced the || obey the statutes of the King; and 
opportunity which the renewed men- || that a right knowledge of these was 
tion of them afforded of asking some || necessary in order to love and obey 
further explanation. Then she that || them. 
was called Charity undertook to an- Lady.—Here, again, you discover 
swer him. the force of old prejudices. That, in- 

Lady.—It is with great pleasure |! deed, was the opinion formerly held; 
that I hear you making such inqui- || but it is entirely a mistake. It is the 
ries; for I consider it as evidence that || nature of charity to think favorably 
you have a mind truly Zéberal. Some || of all men, and indulge them all in fol- 
Pilgrims are so bigotted, that they || lowing their own opinions, provided 
will hear nothing about improvements || they will indulge us in following ours. 
being made in the statute book of the | I condemn nothing but bigotry; and 
King. ‘They are for retaining every || that is rapidly declining, through the 
thing just as it was written by the || influence which I have already gained 
King’s scribes. But I rejoice thatthe |! and am continually gaining. And I 
number of such narrow-souled bigots |! hope soon to see it forever destroyed, 
is small, and that liberality of senti- || and all men united in one vast brother- 
ment is daily increasing. | hood, upon the basis of universal tole- 

Thoughtful.—t_ am surprised to || ration. Then shall we see those hap- 
hear Charity speak thus. I had been || py days so long predicted and so ar- 
taught to believe that Charity rejoiced || dently desired. 
not in iniquity, but rejoiced in the Thoughtful._—I had been led to ex- 
truth; and that the King’s statute || pect those days would be introduced 
book was the only infallible rule of|| in a different manner; and that it 
truth and duty. But if I understand || would be, by the ambassadors’ seeing 
what you say, you rejoice that so ma- || eye to eye, and lifting up their voice 
ny are disposed to disregard the au- |! together—by the universal belief and 
thority of that book, and follow their || love of what is contained in the statute 
own inclinations. book of the King. 

Lady.—I see that you are still un- |} Lady.—No; it is only through my 
der the influence of old prejudices; and || influence that those days can ever 
I would very gladly remove them. || come. And those who are endeavour- 











A great part of that book is very dark || ing to bring all men to think alike, are 
and difficult to be understood, and || using the direct means of retarding 
needs a great deal ofexplanation; and || their approach. But the influence of 
men may innocently understand || such men is declining. The greatest 
it in very different ways. It is my || part of Pilgrims have submitted to my 
chief business to reconcile those of || directions, and but few are left who 
different opinions, and to show that || are so abominably selfish as to wish 
one is as likely to be right as another. || all to think as they do. Many of the 
It is my opinion that the King has nev- || King’s ambassadors are concurring in 
er required men to think alike on re- || my liberal opinions, and giving cur- 
ligious subjects, and that the various || rency to my favorite maxims. It is 
opinions entertained by those who go |} also through my influence, that many 
on pilgrimage are all equally agreea- || of the old customs which were obser- 
ble to him, as they are all equally a- || vedin receiving Pilgrims at the house 
greeable to me; unless, indeed, I ex- || Beautiful, have been abolished. It was 
cept the opinions of those slaves of big- | ever thought necessary to make a par- 
otry IT mentioned, for these I abhor. || ticular and exact inquiry of Pilgrims, 


Thoughtful—I had supposed it |jto know whether they had entered 
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the way at the wicket gate; but it is 
entirely a matter of indifference to us, 
whether they came in by that gate or 
entered by some other. We seldom 
make any inquiries of that kind, unless 
in compliance with the prejudices of 
some who happen to be with us; and 
then, we take care that those inqui- 
ries shall not be so particular as to 
embarrass any applicant for admis: 
sion. It was once thought necessary 
to examine Pilgrims, to know wheth- 
er they had been at the house of the 
Interpreter, and had there obtained 
an accurate knowledge of the King’s 
statutes, and did indeed cordially ap- 
prove of them all; but this custom was 
in direct opposition to my most favor- 
ite maxim, which is, that it is no mat- 
ter what Pilgrims believe. And we, 
on the whole, rather prefer such as 
have not been at the house of the In- 
terpreter to be prejudiced by his in- 
structions which are so contrary to 
ours. It was once thought necessary 
to take particular care to ascertain the 
sincerity of Pilgrims, and to know 
whether they understood the charac- 
ter of the Lord of the way, and did 
cordially approve of it, and prefer the 
honor of his name to every thing else; 
but we greatly dislike all such scruti- 
ny. It is enough for us that they 
profess to be ardently desirous 
reaching the celestial city: and we ney- 
er embarrass our guests by inquiring 
why they wish to zo there. And if 
they say they love the Lord of the way 
we never ask why they love him, or 
what views they have of his charac- 
ter. 

By this time I perceived that sup- 
per was ready, and the ladies said to 
the Pilgrims, “Come with us and par- 
take of the feast of love.” So they 
seated them at the table, which was 
covered with viands that seemed to 
promise a rich entertainment to the 
Pilgrims. But though the ladies help- 
ed them liberally from the various 
dishes, and bestowed high encomi- 
ums upon each kind of food, I perceiv- 
ed the Pilgrims partook sparingly, and 


found very little that was agreeable or | 


The Pilgrims. 





of 








nourishing. After supper some one 
of the company proposed to sing q 
hymn, and she that was called Charity 
selected the following as with her a fa 
vorite and most excellent hymn: 
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Father of all! in every age, oe 
In every clime ador’d, nD 

By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. 


Thou great first cause, least understood; 
Who all my sense confined 

To know but this, that thou art good, 
And that myself am blind. 


What prudence dictates to be done, bin 
Or warns me not to do; a 

This, teach me more than hell to shun, a 
‘That, more than heaven pursue. V 


What blessings thy free bounty gives, 
Let me not cast away; 4 
For God is paid, when man receives,— 
T’ enjoy, is to ovey. 
This hymn was _ sung by the three 
sisters with much animation; but | | 


perceived that the Pilgrims did no 











join in its not knowing the tune, ani 
as I conjectured not entirely pleased 
with the sentiments. 


The Pilgrims were then conducted 
toa chamber, over the door of which 
was inscribed * The chamber of peace.” 

So when they were alone, ‘Thought. 
ful asked his companion what he 
thought now, of the place where they 
were, 

Ardent.—I am entirely disappoint 
ed, and grieved. ‘These cannot be the 
same persons who entertained the Pil 
grim Christian. Oh, my brother, for 
give me for urging you to come in. 

Thoughtful——I1 too am to blame; 
for I consented to enter while I was 
not satisfied that this was the right 
house. And I am now convinced 

| that these are the three sisters against 

whose arts we were cautioned at the 
house of the Interpreter. Their true 
names are Hypocrisy, Carnal-Policy, 
and Heresy. But let us seek counsel 
where it is to be found. 

So saying, he plucked his book out 
of his bosom, and read therein, as fol- 
lows:—“Beware of false prophets, 
which come to you in sheep’s clothing, 
but inwardly they are ravening wolves 
—Take heed that ye be not deceived. 
—Woe to the women that sew pil- 
lows to all arm holes, and make ker- 
chiefs upon the head of every stature 
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» hunt souls!—Beloved, believe not 


in 

ng ; ery spirit, but try the spirits, whether 

arityahey are of God, because many false 

-afafprophets are gone out into the world— 

| fe, therefore, beloved, seeing ye know 
nese things before, beware, lest ye al- 
» being led away with the error of the 
ricked, fall from your own steadfast- 

i ss—Wherefore, come out from a- 
pong them, and be ye separate, saith 
e Lord, and touch not the unclean 
hing; and I willreceive you, and will 
»a father unto you, and ye shall be 
y sons and daughters, saith the 
ord Almighty.” * * * * 

BUNYANUS. 
+ @BQa.- 

three 

out | For the Utica Christian Repository. 

| NOMErsERVATIONS ON THE PARABLE OF 

> 00M HE TEN VIRGINS, MATTHEW, 25th 

CaseC te HAPTER. 

uctedfm® This parable has been repeatedly 

vhich{mxplained in the following manner: 

ace.¥g he kingdom of heaven is the church 

ughtam its present state. ‘The wise and the 

at hegpolish virgins are the members which 
















mpose it. ‘The wise virgins repre- 
nt the sincere, and the foolish, the 
rmal professors of it. ‘To these ex- 
anations there are no exceptions. 
le explanation proceeds, “While the 
idegroom tarried, they all slumbered 
id slept;” that is, while Christ, the 


» they 


20iNt 
ve the 
e Pil: 
ry fore 
in. 


lamem@idegroom, deferred his coming, the 
 wasise virgins, or sincere professors of 
right ligion, became relaxed and languid 
inceda religious duties. They slumbered 
rains {aed slept with the formal. To this 
t the [Xposition, there are serious objections. 


|. It is erroneous in principle—for 
ie following reasons: 

i. It implies an identity of charae- 
t, or state, through the time they 
lumber and sleep, in the wise, and the 
lish virgins, or the sincere and hy- 


y true 
olicy, 
unsel 


k out 
s fol- 


jhets, critical professors of religion; but 
hing, ese are not only different, but oppo- 
slves. Me characters in nature and scripture; 


‘opposite as truth and error, sincer- 
y and hypocrisy. 

2. It implies, that sincere professors 
religion are subject to a dormant, 


ived. 
y pil- 
ker: 
ature 
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| slumbering state; but there is no such 
character in scripture as a sleeping 
christian. It is a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of true christians, that, while 
all others slumber and sleep, they are 
wakeful, and being ignorant of the ad- 
vent of their Lord, are watchful, “lest 
coming suddenly, he find them sleep- 
ing.” ‘The Apostle, indeed, observed 
to his christian brethren, Romans, xiii, 
11, “that it was high time for them to 
awake out of sleep;” but it is evident, 
from the reason assigned, that by this 
he only designed to stimulate them to 
greater activity in religion, by the con- 
sideration, “that their salvation was 

nearer than when they believed.” 

3. The exposition, that the sincere 
professors of religion, become relaxed 
and languid in religion, and slumber 
| and sleep with the formal, is inconsis- 

ened; and the mustard-seed, which 

grows to a great tree. Christians, 
| “beholding in a glass, the glory of the 
| Lord, are changed into the same im- 
| age, from glory to glory.” If it be 
inquired, Is not the spiritual state of 
1 


tent with the state of christians, as de- 
scribed in scripture. 
‘The explanation implies, at- least, 
that their state, if not retrograde, is sta- 
their state as incessantly improving. 
Such is the evident import of those as- 
sertions: “The righteous shall hold on 
his way, and he that hath clean hands 
shall wax stronger and stronger. The 
path of the just is as the shining light, 
which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” The incessant improve- 
ment of saints is implied inall the met- 
aphors by which their gracious state is 
represented; as, the tree planted by 
rivers of water, whose leaf does not 
wither; water, which springs up to 
everlasting life; the new-born babe, 
which continually grows till it has at- 
tained the stature of man; leaven, 
which ferments till the whole is leav- 
saints at different times, very differ- 
ent? it will be replied, No doubt it is; 
but this is consistent with their uniform 
| improvement in grace; for in their 





tionary; but the scriptures describe 
languid seasons, the exercise of grace 
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is neither relaxed nor suspended.— Conscious of their deficiency jn ; 
Grace is only operating in a different || ligious practice, reflecting on their g 
manner, essential to its improvement. || uation, they may flatter themselyg 
Were the minds of saints invariably | that their state is safe, though they ar 
occupied with elevated conceptions of || deficient in religion, for it is usual fq 
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the supreme excellence of divine ob- |, 
jects,producing delight and joy in them, |) 
they would gradually become insensi- | 
ble of their native depravity and im- |} 
potence, to preserve and increase a 
sense of which, it is essentially neces- 
sary, that delightful apprehensions of | 
divine objects, should be suspended, || 
that they may retire within themselves, | 
and take more intuitive and affecting 








views of their spiritual deformity, | 
guiltiness, and impotence, producing || 
greater humility and abasement, pre- | 
paring them for more pure and vigor- 
ous exercises of grace. Grace, simi- 
lar to plants and trees, has its summer 
seasons, when it grows upward, and 
its wintry seasons, when it is acquir- 
ing strength at the root, in due time 
to spring up, more refined and vigor- 
ous. The languid states of christians 
are the wintry seasons of grace, when | 
it is collecting radical strength and sta- | 
bility.* | Another objection to the ex- | 
planation, is, 

Il. Its tendency—in two repects. 

1. With respect to saints. 

When natural aversion from holy [ 
duty would induce them to relax in re- | 
ligious activity, their deceitful hearts | 
and a subtle adversary, in aid of a! 


compliance, may instantly suggest, 
The wise virgins slumber and sleep | 
with the foolish, and it is not incon- || 
sistent with the christian character, for || 
them to indulge a little, and the expo-| 
sition operates as an act of toleration 
for indolence in religious practice; but 
the scriptures. rather than tolerate re- 
laxation in religious duties, ever stimu- 
late to greater activity in holy practice. | 

2. With respect to formal profes- 


sors of religion. 











*To prevent misapprehensions, it is proper 
to remark, that these observations do not re- 
spect such overt acts of wickedness, as those 
of David and Pet»r; but that state of mind 
which christians express by being stupid, for- 
mal, and other terms of similar signification. 








christians to relax and be negligent} 
religious duties. The wise virgin 
slumber and sleep with the foolig 
From every refuge of lies it is very & 
sirable to preserve them, and if the e 
position of the slumbering and slee 
ing of the wise and foolish virgi 


ey 


ate 


ra 
which has been generally given, is ; - 
dapted to encourage their false hopediiect t 
we may be confident it is erroneous, Bjave 
Explaining the slumbering of thi§pin: 
wise virgins with the foolish, to denoiifnjo 
the relaxed, formal state of christiangiior, 
being rejected, a different explanatiafiifons 
shall be proposed. The slumberinginuc 
and sleeping of the wise and foolidfiis. 
virgins denotes the state of christiafffhe s 
professors between death and the riifins, 
surrection. Yor this application, thiiesso 
subsequent reasons shall be suggesteifi}ill 
1. We are directed to this explana 4. 
tion by the connexion of the parablfible 
with the context. T 
The preceding chapter concluded t 
with consigning the slothful servant iietw 
final misery. In reference to that profirof 
cess, it is said, Then (that is, at temiffi 
time the slothful servant has his porfiiec, 
tion with hypocrites,) the kingdom @irgi 
heaven shall be likened to ten virgins 
&c. But the slothful servant will noffffhe s 
receive his portion till the day of judgfiicio 
ment. The parable must consequenfimire: 
ly relate to that solemn day, and théMary 
state of the christian professor immefiiig 
diately antecedent to it. us 
2. As day, in scripture, denotes tha t! 
term of life, “I must work while iti#™ D 
day,” so night denotes death, or thelun 
state of the dead. “The night comellifooli 
when no man can work. There is noon: 
work in the grave.” As the virginsfiparc 
slumbered and slept till midnight, iff tl 
denotes their sleeping in the grave. nd 
3. From the term of time they slum (pa: 
bered and slept: Till the cry wagfa 
made, Behold, the bridegroom cometh JWas 
As the coming of the bridegroom she 
understood to denote Christ’s comins must 









» judgment, his tarrying will repre- 
nt the term of time which precedes 
is second appearance. Ifthe slum- 
ring and sleeping of the virgins de- 
otes the stupid, formal states of chris- 
ans, conformity to the parable re- 


‘irginfmyires that they continue in them, tll 
lishfhey are awaked from them, and sum- 
Ty délimhoned to judgment by the midnight | 
he ey y; and applying them to the languid | 
Sleeniimate of saints, is inconsistent with the 
irgingmarable. It is inconsistent with chris- 
| iS Mian experience. If christians are sub- 
10pemmect to dull, formal states of mind, they 
‘ous, Rave their lucid intervals, their quick- 
of tiinings, their refreshings, when they 
Jeno joy a sense of the excellency and 
stianfimlory of God, and some sweet aspira- 
Natio—fmons after heaven. Few, if any, con- 
beringamnue in them till they fall asleep in Je- 
oolif/is. But the consistency of applying 
ristiaihe slumbering and sleeping of the vir- 
he wM@ins, to the sleeping of christian pro- 
n, tiiiissors in the grave, with the parable, 
rested ill not be disputed. 

planaid’ 4. The object and design of the par- 
arablamble. 

The parable was obviously design- 
cluded to represent the final discrimination 
ant @™@etween the sincere and hypocritical 
it prorofessors of religion. Now it will be 
at tMiMifficult, consistently, to apply the 
S pofleeping of the wise with the foolish 
om @#irgins, with reference to that subject. 
irgisf/™As no visible discrimination between 
ill nofi#he sincere and formal professors of re- 
‘judsiicion will be made in this world—The 
juetfres will grow with the wheat till the 
rd th@arvest—The slumbering and sleep- 








g of the wise and foolish virgins, 


ust denote their sleeping in the grave 
the night of death. 

Difficult as it may be to apply the 
lumbering of the wise virgins with the 
olish, to the languid state of saints, 
onsistently with the objects of the 
arable, applying it to their sleeping 
the grave, will consist with them, 
iid every part of the parable. The 
arable was derived from the custom 
bf attending Jewish weddings, which 
vas about midnight, and conformed to 
he important parts of it. It wasa 
istom at Jewish weddings, for the 
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|| friends of the bridegroom to collect at 
| his house, and the bridemaids at the 
| house of the bride, where they await- 
ed the coming of the bridegroom. A- 
| bout midnight, the bridegroom, with 
} his attendants, proceeded for the house 
| of the bride, preceded by an herald, 
| who proclaimed, “Behold, the bride- 
groom cometh,” on which, the bride- 
maids arose, took their lamps, and went 
| forth to meet him, formed a procession, 
‘and conducted him to the house of 
| the bride, and entered the house with 
| him, when the door was.shut, and no 
) others were admitted. To the Jewish 
custom of attending weddings, the 
|, kingdom of heaven, or visible church, 
is likened. Themembers, sincere and 
| formal, take their lamps, or make their 
|| professions. In death, they go forth to 
| meet the bridegroom; slumber and 
| Sleep in the grave, while the bride- 
| groom tarries; are awakened, or rais- 
| ed from the dead, by the cry, “Béhold, 
the bridegroom cometh;” arise, and 
trim their lamps; the wise, with their 
lamps burning, go forth to meet him, 
| conduct him to the bride, enter with 
'| him into the nuptial chamber, and the 


|| door is shut, while, alas! the lamps of 





| the foolish are gone out, and they can- 
| not attend the pleasing occasion. Now 
| the discrimination is public and visi- 
| ble—The foolish virgins are excluded, 
'| when the wise are admitted to the joy- 
' ful solemnity, the marriage of the 
| Lamb and Bride. K. A. 


bt 
For the Utica Christian Repository. 
REMARKS ON NATURAL ABILITY, IN 
ANSWER TO “ww.” 


Messrs. Editors.—If the following 
will add any thing to the investigation 
of truth, you are at liberty to give it a 
place in the Repository. 
| In the No. for October, Vol. II. 
| page 308, is an essay on the impor- 
tance of religion, signed W. I was 
| pleased with the remarks of the wri- 
‘ter, till I came to his first inference. 
But why he should call it an inference, 
‘from what he had previously stated, I 
| know not. In my opinion, it does not 








30 
srow out of his subject. But so he 
calls it. His words are, “In view of 
what has been said, we may infer that 
man has natural ability to have reli- 
sion.” If the writer means, that men 
have no want of natural ability for the 
reception and exercise of religion, 
when it shall be given them, by the di- 
vine Being, [ am satisfied. But he ev- 
idently means more than this. For 
he says, “a just and holy Being, nev- 
er would make the eternal happi- 
ness of his creatures, depend on that 
which they were naturally unable to 
perform.” Now, if men have natural 
ability to perform that on which their 
eternal happiness depends, then love 
to God, and all other holy affections, 
may be the fruit of natural ability; 
and that this is W.’s meaning, appears 
from what he further states on the sub- 


ject, “It is therefore demonstrated to | 


us, beyond a possible doubt, that men 
have natural ability to obey all God’s 
requirements.” If this sentiment be 
true, then, mankind may, with their 
natural ability, love and serve God in 
spirit and in truth. They may exer- 
cise all the christian graces, repent of 


sin, exercise faith in Christ, and per- | 


form every other christian duty. <A 
more absurd Arminian sentiment, I 
never heard. It gives to mankind the 
very ability for which the Arminian 
contends. [f natural ability can do so 
much, I wish to know the necessity of | 
moral ability? If men are naturally | 
able to obey all God’s requirements, | 
then they can want no more, and the 
new birth is not important. But not- 
withstanding W.’s demonstration, I ve- 
ry much doubt the truth of what he 
affirms of natural ability. I would | 
not be understood that mankind are 
deficient in natural ability, for those 
things for which natural ability is ne- 
cessary; but that they have natural 
ability for holy exercises, I have no 
belief; and such exercises are necessa- 
ry, to obey the divine requirements. 
Says Christ, “No man can come to 
me, except the Father, which hath 
sent me, draw him.” Also, speaking 
of christians, he says, “which were 


| 
| 


On Natural Ability. 


|| born, not of blood, nor of the will, 
| the flesh, nor of the will of man, by 
| of God.” And the Apostle says, 4, 
‘is not of him that willeth, nor of hig 
|| that runneth, but of God that shewes 
} mercy.” These passages clearly shey 
| that natural ability is not sufficient fy 
| the service of God; that without , 
| work of divine grace in the heart, 1 
| man can obey the divine requirement 
| He has no ability for this work, eithe 
natural or moral, but is entirely de 
| pendant on divine grace. A right di 
|| position of heart, is moral ability; by 
| a want of this, moral inability. Now 
when moral ability is wanting, wha 
| natural ability do mankind possess, by 
‘which they can obey the divine x 
| quirements? Love is the fulfilling 
| the law, and also of the gospel; but 
_know of no natural ability which sin 
ners have, with which this affection j 
‘connected. It certainly is not the frui 
of any of the operations of the under 
‘standing. These are all perceptions 
_And volitions are nothing more thar 
exertions for some effect. They nev 
er govern the affections, but are al 
|| ways under the control of such affee 
Therefore, love 
cannot be the fruit of any of our voli 
tions. What other natural powers map- 


tions as we have. 


to produce this affection, I know not 
If W. can tell, he will do more than 
‘any Arminian has ever done befor 
chim. Natural ability is not the seat 
| of holy exercises. ‘Therefore, though 
_mankind may possess all that natural 
ability which is necessary for mora 


beings, yet, with this only, they cam 


| not obey one of God’s requirements; 


their natural ability is not sufficient t 
produce one right affection of heart. 
Should it be said, that men are able to 
|obey the divine requirements, were 
| they disposed, I would answer, they 
| are not able, with all their natural @ 
bility, to produce a disposition. This 
work is not connected with any exer 
ave which they can make; it is not 
the work of natural ability. But this 
| was given for a very different purpose, 
| to enable them to act out the feelings 


kind possess, by which they are able 
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of their hearts, and shew to the world |; medium, to put in my answer to his 
what they are. The heart, which is || charges, and give him an opportunity 
a moral faculty, is the seat of all our | to support them, if he can. I have 
affections. And the nature of this can- || long known that similar charges were 
not be altered, by any natural ability | circulated in private, where they could 
which we possess. So long then, as || not be met, and would present my 
this remains unrenewed, so long the | thanks to “A Subscriber,” for bringing 
sinner is wholly unable to obey God. | them before an impartial tribunal, 
He may possibly desire religion, just | where I may answer for myself, and 
as asick person may desire medicine; || give my reasons for what I have done. 
but he can have no love for it, till his My object in writing the dialogues, 
heart is renewed by divine grace. || was the defence of the truth. I think 
The exertions of the will, therefore, || I see very many bad practical conse- 
must be something distinct from the | quences continually proceeding from 
affections of the heart. The foolish || such views of the atonement as are 
virgins, when they knocked at the | usually exhibited by those who teach 
door, and said, “Lord, Lord, open un- | that Christ died for the elect only. I 
to us,” had a will to enter in, though || had been informed that a manuscript 
they had no love for the divine re- | lecture was in circulation, written by 
quirements. And the impenitent may, | a Professor of Divinity at one of the 
and probably do, will those things || Theological Seminaries in the United 
which they do not love. They may | States. I understood that it was in 
even wish to obtain religion, while | many hands, and was shown and read, 
their hearts are opposed to God, and | from time to time, and from place to 
divine things. Should it be said, they | place, by many individuals, as an un- 
do not desire this from right motives, || answerable refutation of the doctrine 
it will be granted; neither can they do | of general atonement; and was prob- 
it till a right disposition of heart is | ably prejudicing many minds against 
possessed. And when they obtain | that doctrine, and those ministers who 
this, the thing desired has existence; | teach it. I heard of it in several dif- 
they possess religion, and are the ser- | ferent and distant parts of the country, 
vants of God. Hence, natural ability | and have reason to believe, that, tho? 
dues nothing towards obtaining religion. ! not printed, it has been far more ex- 
It will assist us in manifesting what | tensively circulated than my dialogues 
we are, but it can do nothing towards | have been, after being printed twice. 
preparing the heart for the service of | It was the opinion of several persons, 
God. Therefore, natural ability is | whose judgment is entitled to respect, 
not sufficient to obey the divine re- | that it ought not to be suffered to cir- 
quirements. C. | culate in this manner, without an an- 
+ @@ Our | swer. TI inquired for it, and was read- 

For the Utica Christian Repository. ily allowed to read it, and take a “ory 's 

| without any restrictions whatever.— 
APOLOGY FOR THE DIALOGUES ON |) And after doing this, I was so adven- 
a turous, or, as “A Subscriber” terms it, 

In the Repository for December, | “so audacious,” as to attempt an an- 
page 365, a writer who signs himself, || swer, in the manner I did. That I 
“A Subscriber,” complains of me, at '| have been guilty of ‘a violation of pro- 
the bar of the christian public, as | 
| 








priety and christian charity,” in doing 
guilty of “a violation of propriety and || so, merely from the circumstance of 
christian charity,” in writing and || its being circulated in manuscript rae 
publishing the “Dialogues on Atone- | ther than in print, I am not convinced. 
ment,” which first appeared in the )! know of no sufficient reason why 
Evangelical Recorder, and since in the |! any thing made public in that form, 
Repository. I wish, through the same | should be protected from an answer 
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and be allowed to circulate, and exert 
an influence upon the churches, without 
a refutation, merely because it has not 
been printed. Doctor Griffin, in his 
work on the Atonement, has made 
large extracts from the same lecture, 
and commented upon them; and I 
have seen no public censure cast upon 
him for so doing. I have, indeed, 
seen some complaints in a manuscript 
review of Doctor Griffin’s book, and 
have heard of some in a manuscript 
review of my Dialogues, which were 
circulating in the same manner that 
the lecture had been, but more pri- 
vately, and under restrictions against 
being copied, without permission from 
the author. And upon these, the right 
of making public comments might, 
perhaps, be more questionable. 

But, perhaps, my offence has been 
that of speaking of the lecture as 
“written by a Professor of Divinity, 
at one of our theological seminaries.” 
A Subscriber” thinks I “might have 


been content to take up the subject of 


the lecture, without ascribing it to any 
author.” I should have done so, in- 
deed, if I had supposed it would have 
been any offence against “propriety 
and christian charity,” to speak of 
what I considered a well known fact, 
which no one would deny, or would 
desire to deny, and which was spoken 
of by many others as a matter of high 
encomium, and in that way only had 
become known. I did not, however, 
name any author, nor any seminary, 
nor make any allusion, that I am sen- 
sible of, by which either could be con- 
jectured; nor did I mean to affirm that 
the lecture was wriiten by the person 
to whom it was generally ascribed. I 
might not be able to prove that the 
lecture was written by any particular 
individual; and it might appear, on a 
careful examination, that some small 
errors had occurred in transcribing it; 
and it would have been more guarded, 
if I had spoken of it as a lecture said 
to be written, &c. And if any indi- 
vidual has been injured by its being 
wrongfully imputed to him, and I have 
given any additional currency to the 


> 
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imputation, I will freely make my ac. 
knowledgments for so doing. And jj 
it can be shown that I have made any 
unfair or uncandid representations ¢j 
the sentiments contained in the lecture 
in question, | promise to make my ac. 
knowledgments for that also. And | 
do hereby request “A Subscriber,” oy 
any one else who has that impression, 
to examine the lecture and the dig 
logues, and point out any instances he 
can discover. 

Perhaps, however, this is the gran¢ 
offence: “A charge is brought agains 
a teacher of theology in our church, 
for holding forth some objectionable, 
unscriptural sentiments;” and “that in 
our theological seminaries, unsound 
doctrine is taught with impunity.” 
Now, this seems to me to be nothing 
more than an appeal to the passions, 
For, who does not know, that, in the 
Presbyterian church, both sides of the 
question respecting the atonement, are 
abundantly taught, and openly sup 
ported, not only “with impunity,” but 
without any offence being given or te 
ken, or any interruption being occa 
sioned by it, in the harmony of their 
ecclesiastical judicatories? Who ever 
thinks it an injury, to be charged with 
taking one side, or the other, of that 
question, unless he is placed on the 
side to which he does not belong, off 
wishes for some reason, to conceal his 
sentiments? The writer of the lecture 
in question, whoever he is, takes the 
ground that Christ died for the elec 
only, and considers it sound doctrine 
so to teach. ‘A Subscriber,” takes 
the same ground, if I understand hin, 
and thinks Paulinus would have ost 
his cause in contending against it, i 
he had only answered Aspasio’s ques 
tion candidly. He indeed _ thinks 
Paulinus “has forsaken Presbyteriat 
ground,” by taking the other side ol 
the question. It cannot be any injury 
then, in his opinion, for a Presbyterian 
to be charged with teaching that Christ 
died for the elect only, since this is 
only a charge of teaching the true 
Presbyterian doctrine. 

But, what must “A Subscriber’ 
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think of himself, when he imputes it || out such insinuations against two re- 
to me as an offence against “propriety || spectable seminaries by name. 

and christian charity,” to do as I have But there is another article of charge 
done in this particular, and then him- || against me, of a different nature. “A 
self goes farther than I did? I did not || Subscriber” strongly insinuates that 
name any seminary. By saying “our | the author of the dialogues has been 
theological seminaries,” I did not mean | guilty of using some “deception” in 


| those of the Presbyterian church in || this matter. ‘This is a serious charge. 


particular, but those in our country. | For, using deception is a crime, an of- 
And why should he think I meant || fence against good morals, and one 
those of the Presbyterian church, |! that calls for ecclesiastical censure, in 
whether of the General Assembly, the || the opinion of all denominations; 
Seceder, or the Dutch connexion, when || whereas, teaching a general or a limit- 
he disowns me as a Presbyterian, and || ed atonement, which ever is wrong, is 
names Andover as one which I might | not considered an ofience by the Pres- 
have called ours, which is not Presby- | byterian church. Now, if the writer 
terian? But “A Subscriber” names par- || of the dialogues is as well known to 
ticular seminaries, and specifies two, «A Subscriber,” as the writer of the 
in which he has “strong presumptive || lecture in question was to the author 
evidence to believe” the lecture in| of the dialogues, what course ought 
question did not originate. He does || “A Subscriber” to have taken in this 
not tell us what that evidence is, but || case? If he supposed me to have been 
the insinuation I think is pretty strong, || guilty of the crime of using deception, 
that the sentiments of that lecture are || ought heto bring an anonymous charge 
not taught in them, but the contrary || against me in “a newspaper?” or do 
sentiments. And since he thinks the || ecclesiastical rules prescribe some oth- 
sentiments of that lecture are the only || er course? And if he cannot prove that 
correct Presbyterian ground, and that || I have used deception, is he not liable 
Paulinus has abandoned that ground || to censure, as a slanderer? He may 
by dissenting from them, the insinua- || say, this is only treating me as I treat- 
tion becomes very strong, that in those || ed another. But that will not make 
two seminaries he has “strong pre- || it right, if I treated the other wrong. 
sumptive evidence to believe” “un- || And there is a wide difference. I did 
sound doctrine is taught with impuni- || not accuse that other, according to his 
ty.” I, indeed, should think it no of- || own representation, of any thing which 
fence to have a paper ascribed to me, || is deemed an offence in the Presbyte- 
which I actually wrote, and permitted || rianchurch. And if I have accused 
numbers to copy and circulate, nor to || him of teaching what he does not teach, 
have sentiments ascribed to me which || I afm ready to make my confession for 
{ constantly and publicly taught; and || it, though I have not done it inten- 
I should not know, very well, how to |} tionally. But this insinuation against 
make out a complaint against another, || me of using deception, must have been 
for a violation of “propriety and chris- || deliberate and intentional. And I ap- 
tian charity,” in attempting calmly || peal to his own conscience, whether it 
and candidly to discuss the subject, || is reconcileable with his own princi- 
and refute what I had advanced. But || ples, or the word of God. 

since “a Subscriber” thinks it such an As to the objections which “A Sub- 
offence, even to impute to a man his |} scriber” states against my reasoning 
own sentiments, and attempt to refute || in the dialogues, I do not wish to say 
them, it seems strange to me, that he |] any thing. The dialogues will speak 
should, at the very time of bringing this || for themselves. Whether I candidly 
charge against me, fall into a much || answered Aspasio’s question, in the 
greater offence than he imputes to me, |} second dialogue, the reader will be 
and, without any provocation, throw || able to judge, by reading on as far as 
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the fifth. He asks, “what end does 
the writer propose to himself by the 
discussion?” I answer, the defence of 
the truth. Again, “Does he wish us 
to believe that all will be saved?” I 
answer, no. I wish to preserve peo- 


Plan for checking a Great Evil. 


|seminary, I know not. But it is cey. 
| tain that this writer intends to charge 
|him with error; and the public is not 
‘to know whether his sentiments are 
fairly stated in the dialogue—it may 
| be a misrepresentation, for the public 


ple from running into the heresy of cannot identify the lecture, and if they 


Universalism, which I think many 
have done, by connecting such views 
of the nature of the atonement as that 


‘could, it is not published, and they 
have not access to it, and if they had 


access to it, they would perhaps only 


lecture exhibits, with the scripture de- || see a transcript, which might be very 


clarations, that Christ gave himself a 
ransom for all, and tasted death for ev- 
ery man. His answer to what he 
styles “the only practical objection a- 
gainst what is improperly called the 
limited atonement,” does not satisfy 
me. He says, “the great thing the 
sinner wants to know, is, that he shall 
be saved if he accepts the offer.” That 
may be all a perfectly selfish being 
wants to know; but I think every 
christian must want to know that the 
God he worships maintains a consis- 
tent character, and is indeed worthy 


to be loved. PAULINUS. 


EDITORIAL APOLOGY. 


Since ‘A Subscriber’ has complain- 
ed of us for not having noticed his first 
communication, we think that justice 
to ourselves requires an explanation. 
We received it from the publisher’s 
office, and on looking it over, thought 
it appeared to be written with haste, 
and concluded that the writer himself 
would not, on reflection, wish it insert- 
ed. We accordingly sent a notice to 
that effect to the office for insertion. 
That notice was accidentally mislaid, 
and it was through inadvertence, and 
not by design, that another was not 
sent. ‘To show, however, that we are 
disposed to do every one exact justice, 
we now insert his first communication. 

E:DITOoRs. 


Messrs. Editors,—I observe in your 
Miscellany, a dialogue on the atone- 
ment, which the writer declares is 
grounded on a manuscript lecture, 
which was written by one of the pro- 
fessors in one of our theological sem- 
inaries. What professor, or in what 





|ed his plan of awarding premiums to the 
| British Universities for the best essays 
| Shewing the importance of christianity to 
| India, first suzgested to me the idea of 





| different from what was written by the 
author. In short, I cannot but con 
sider it a gross impropriety, thus to 
|impose on the public, and to pilfer 
‘and mangle a manuscript production 
| which its author has not consented to 
publish. As to the merit of the dia 
logue, I say nothing, except that | 
would advise the author “to tarry at 
Jericho till his beard be grown.” 


A SUBSCRIBER. 
dd ee 


WMiscellawy. 


From the Boston Recorder. 


} 


The following plan for the prevention of in- 
temperance, has at least the charm of novelty, 
whether any good ever results from it or not. 

| The letter was not written with a view to its 
publication, but was merely a part of a friendly 
correspondence. 


PLAN FOR CHECKING A GREAT EVIL. 


Dear Sir,.— though I have delayed 
| writing, | have seareely lost sight for a 
Single day of the object fo: which 1 soli- 
| cited permission to address you. I feel 
deeply concerned at the progress of wo 
evils, which appear most seriously to 
threaten the prosperity of our country. 
“hese are slavery, spread over the great: 
er portion of our country, and the inte 
perate use of ardent spirits prevalent in 
every part of it The perusal of Bu- 
chanan’s Memoirs, in which is mention- 





rousing the public mind to the evils of 


| intempcrance, by well written pieces, 
occasioned by the institution of prizes 


the New England Colleges. The pre- 
miums, which Dr. Buchanan gave from 


| his own purse, were productive of great 
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efects. Little was done for India, by 
the Christians of Britain, till the appear- 
ance of those essays, and much of the 
enevolent exertions, which formsa plea- 
ing trait in their character, must be at- 
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May Be ibuted to the early effect of his prize 
iblic ompositions, in opening the eyes of the 
they Mpublie mind, and fastening the cenviction 
they ofexpediency and duty. But his scheme 
had MEpras a little different from that which is | 
only vere contemplated. ‘Lhe principal ob- | 
very pect of competitors for his prizes was 
+ the ppneir pectntary varue. But perhaps oth- 
yy motives might be brought to bear as 
CON Bi fectually on this subject. ‘he desire 
S tof cain operates not more strongly on | 
ilfer Myost men, than the love of academical 
‘tion Milistinction on students. Inthe N. Eng- | 
d tofand Colleges especially, premiums - 
dia. eal intriasic value, if given by the | 


Trustees as an honourable testimonial of | 
pxeellence in any department of science 


at | 

y a r literature, are sought for with an al- 
most ineredible eagerness. This desire 

t. | obtaining the palm tor literary excel- 


ence, may “become subservient to good 
pilects. 

Ita fund of $100, or if it could be pro- 
wed, of two, three, or four hundred, 
rere intrusted to a college corporation, 
vith the provision, that the annual inter- 


a ‘t be applied as a premium tor the best 
~*' Bessay tending to show, m just ane vivid | 
not: Molours, the evils of intemperance and 
to its he means of a remedy, very important 
odly Mad salutary effects might result trom it. 
ie dollar of the proceeds, might go 
early to inerease the permanent fund, 
L. find the remainder be appropriated, at 
yed PBlie option of the successtul candidate 
or a Wether in moves, er books, or a medal, 
soli- Mer such essay of an undergraduate, as | 
feel Mere tru tees, or a committee appointed 1 | 
two WY them, should think most deserving. | 
to Me his should be published, under the di- | 
try. Hection of the trustees, in -ome respecta- | 
eat: fle periodical work, trom which it might 
ew» Me copied, or parts of it, into various | 
t in BPublications to be presented more gene- | 
Bu- Melly before the public mind; and the | 
ione Meect of its being ene of the tew prize es- | 
the MPys produced io this country, would be | 
ays Me ciicumstance much tn :ts favor to com- 
y to 0 attention and ensure respect. But | 
2 of Mhcugh an approval of the piece by com- | 
sof BPetent and disinterested judges might | 
ces, Mp'omote its circulation, its merit should | 
sin RPousist in the intrinsic value o! the com- | 
yre- MBsition itself. The wakeful desire of | 
om =P llegiate honor shoul combine, with 
eat #'e energy and fire of youth, to elicit | 


| 


O!} 
1] 


such arguments and facts, as could be 
neither resisted or denied. and by the 
most rousing and pathetic appeals to the 
patriotism of those who love their coun- 
try, to the philanthropy of the humane, 
and to the piety of the religious, to unite 
all in ome sincere effort, for the destrue- 
tion of this relentless scourge of the hu- 

man family. 

One advantage, attending the plan 
proposed, will be the continuance of ef- 
fort. It will not be a sinzle sermon 
from the pulpit, which, however good, 
may be known only to a tew hundred 
persons; or, if printed, read and thrown 
aside with an inefficient wish that the 
author’s desires might be accomplished; 
but it will be an essay coutiuually re- 
peated as long as the evil exists, and ap- 
pearing in reviews, magazines, and daily 
papers, will doubtless send, as well to 

‘hose who read sermons, as to thousands 
who have influence in soriety and do 
not, to those who rule, and those who 
are ruled, the most alarming and yet the 
most authentic statements respecting the 
| enormity of the evil. 

The receipts of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
are >} 60,000 per annum. This is in a 
measure a national society, aud as its 
lunds flow from every State in the Union, 
so it is an ornament to our country; still 
there are not a few who, from alleged 
patriotic motives, exclaim against it as 
tending to a national bankruptey. But 
though the directors of the respectable 
society for the prevention of pauperism 
in the city of New York, lately estima- 
ted, and partly at least trom official doc- 
uments. the annual expenditures for spir- 
its consumed in the city, at more than 
thirty times this sum, yet strange to tell, 
this fact, which ought to be known in the 
legislative hall, and regretted in every 
cottage. is scarcely mentioned, and never 
portrayed as it should be, with others of 
a similar character, to excite alarm.— 
W ho can tell the amount of domestic and 
social happiness destroyed by the use of 
30,000,000 of gallons of ardent liquor, 
distilled at home, in addition to all that 
is imported. But Niles’ Register esti- 
mates the amonnt of spirits of one single 
kind, a this enormous quantity, exclu- 
sive of various other kinds, either of do- 
mestic or foreign distillation. If, how- 
ever, this estimate is two great, and the 
annnal use of ardent spirits, imported and 
made in this country, does not exceed 
thirty millions of gailons, yet even then, 
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allowing the consumption of ten thousand 
gallons to shorten, on an average, the life 
of one person, there are three thousand 
lives lost annually by means of it. O 
where is the heart that feels adequately, 
or the mind that realizes fully, the great- 
ness of this inexpressi>ly pernicious evil. 
What patriot or christian will sound the 
tocsin of alarm! What association will 
naite their energies to save all that is 
dear to us, and erect the detences of law, 
and virtue, and religion, against this 
overwhelming inundation! What ‘amily 
is so virtuous, or of so elevated a rank, 
as to be secure against the atticks of this 
fatal enemy! How many parents’ hearts 
have been wrung and broken with incon- 
solable anguish; how have the celi ate 
an! tender feelings of amiable children 
been tortured and torn with strokes infi- 
nitely more painful than those which sep- 
arate souland body; how many of these, 
who sustain ‘he nearest and tenderest re- 
lations of life, have heen compelled to 
suffer a thousand deaths, betore death 
has relieved them! And yet thi» implia- 
cable foe to human happiness says not. 
“it is enongh.”” Not content with ihe 
infliction of misery merely, he every 
where opens the abundant sluices for ev- 
ery crime. Like an interna! demon, he 
stalks throngh all our cities, and with a 
face not to be ahashed either by goud- 
ness or authority, he marches through 
and through our conntry, and triumphs 
in the growing prosperity of his deathful 
sway. 


st 
From the London Evangelical Magazine. 
BED-CHAMBER BIBLES. 


Srr: I was much delighted with an artic- 
le in your Magazine for September, en- 
titled “Bed-chamber Bibles;” particular- 
ly so, as the consideration of the subject 
has frequently occupied my mind; and 
in one instance, so far as it respects 
“inns,” I have attempted it with gratify- 
img success. Having occasion some 
months ago, to ask for a bed at a very 
respectable, well regulated, and much 
frequented inn, on Black-heath, I had 
an opportunity of half an hour’s conver- 
sation with my host and host@s: and 
had the happiness to find, judging from 
the general tenor of their conversation, 
that they were piously inclined; and fur- 
ther that they regularly attended an 
Episcopal chapel in the neighbourhood, 
which it is pretty well known is served 


Pertenece 


Bed-Chamber Bibles —On the Prayer of Faith. 


by an eminently pious and faithful mip. 
ister of the gospel; I felt no difficulty jy 
venturing to intimate the importance of 
their bed-chambers being furnished with 
Bibles. The proposal was received with 
apparent delight. I begged I might be 
permitted t+» supply them, which I did, 
Having occasion some time after for a 
bed at the same place, on retiring to my 
chamber, [ took up the Bible,.and found 
written on the blank leaf at the begin. 
ning, 

“A novel but appropriate appendage 
toa gentleman’s dressing-table. I, for 
one, return thanks to our considerate 
hostess, for reminding me early and late 
how much I am indebted for blessings 
il] deserved.” 

I thought I had found an ample re. 
ward; supposing in the reflecting mo. 
ments of retiring to rest, even a thought. 
less being might be struck with a sacred 
sensation by the appearance of the holy 
book. 

On the following morning I mention. 
ed the circumstance to the landlady, who 
I found had noticed it, and observed that 
other “bed-chamber Bibles” had recei- 
ved similar remarks, and that she had 
already perceived an advantage to them- 
selves from the Bible being introduced. 
This strengthened my concern for “way- 
faring men, that turn aside to tarry for 
a night.” [ theref re took the liberty of 
| proposing “Prayers for Every Day in the 
| Week,” to accompany the Bible; thisal- 
so was readily acceded to; and, to the 
best of my judgment, I selected and pre- 
sented them: and from a recent visit to 
| the same place, [ perceived they also 
had not remained unopened. 

I am, therefore, very far from thinking 
with the “friend” alluded to in your val- 
uable miscellany, that “it is next to im- 

| possible to succeed.” 

The object, I conceive, may, at least 
in a general way, be most easily accom- 
plished; and I am confident would be 
productive of incalculable benefit to tray- 
ellers and occasional visitors. 

Mansion House. 
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“Does God’s promise to hear prayer, im- 
ply that he wlll, in every instance, 
grant the particular favor which chris- 
tians ask?” 

God is styled ‘the hearer of prayer,” 
and has promised an answer to those, 
who pray in faith. Many have inferred 
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com this, that he will always grant the 

artienlar faver, which christians «sk; a 
gutiment, Which 1] believe to be foun- 
ded on an erroneous interpretation of 
scripture. 

The principal support for it is found 
in the promises which Christ made to 
his disciples, before entering on their 
official labors. “If two of you, [says he ] 
shall agree, as touching any thing which 
they shall ask, it shall be done for them.”’ 
oW hatsoever ye shall ask. believing, ye 
shall receive,’? &c. In the same con- 
nexion is found another class of passa- 
ges, Which represent the prayer ot faith 
4s removing mountains, healing diseases, 
expelling demons, &c. Now the ground 
which I should take, is, that beth classes 
were spoken in reference to the same 
thing. viz, miraculous gifts; of course, 
that they are applicabie, in their full ex- 
tent, only to anspired teachers, and, 
even to them, in their public rather than 
prwate character. 

If this be denied, then I ask the advo 
cates of the sentiment above stated, why 
the thorn was not removed from Pauls 
flesh, in answer to his prayer? [Is it re- 
plied that he received the grace of Christ 
asan equivalent? I answer, that this 
yields the point in question. for the 
grace of Christ was not the particular 
hing for which he prayed. 

In the same manner I ask, why the 
cup of suffering did not pass from Christ, 
in answer to his reiterated praver?— 
Why the apostles and martyrs were not 
spared to the primitive churches, whose 
constant prayer was, doubtless offered 
for their continuance? Why the prav- 
er of elders is not now, as formerly, ef- 
fcacious with the sick? Why common 
mor ality is net prevented by the pray- 
er of christians? I ask, why Jews and 
Gentiles have not all been gathered into 
the chureh of Christ, and the earth filled 
with the glory.of God? An event, 
which has been the subject of earnest 
prayer tor eighteen centuries?—Has the 
church no faith? ‘Then christianity has 
no claim to perpetuity. Ifshe has faith, 
then many things have been asked in 
faith, which have never been received. 

But turther— the sentiment | am op- 
posing is in many instances, impossible, 
in the very nature of the case. It in- 
volves the absurlity of ascribing omnis- 
cence to the suppliant: for, how can he 
know that the particular thing, for 
whieh he prays, supposing it not to be 


ipecified by any promise, will be agree- 


Address of Mr. David Brown. 
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able to the divine will, or for the uni- 
versal good, unless he has a full know- 
ledge of the purposes and government 
of God? Bur this is omniscience. 

When, however, the christian prays 
for sanctification, salvation, or any spir- 
itual blessing to himself, his prayer must 
be answered by the particular thing, to 
be sure, for which he asks, or not at all; 
but the manner may differ totally from 
his wishes;—ot this he can have no con- 
fidence, without special influence from 
above; and it is the spirit of genuine 
faith, to leave it entirely with God. 

A single consideration may afford the 
child of God ample encouragement to 
pray; which is, that it is a prigciple in 
the divine government always to answer, 
in some way or other, the prayer of 
faith. And if, atany time, the particu- 
lar favor songht, be withheld, itis but to 
prepare the way for another. perhaps 
infinitely more than equivalent. —JVew- 


Hampshire Rep. Fr. me ©. 
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From the New York Observer. 
MR. DAVID BROWN’S ADDRESS, 


At the Anniversary of the New York 
Bethel Union. 


Mr. Presipent—-Before offering a re- 
solution I eannot deny myself the plea- 
sure of saying a word and congratulating 
you on this interesting occasion. I ean 
assure you, Sir, that I feel not a little 
gratified to witness the important trans- 
actions of this evening. A few years ago 
when roammg the western wilds. little 
did I think that I should have the honor 
of attending the anniversary of the New 
York Bethe! Union; when attending the 
war dances on the banks of the Arkan- 
saw, little did 1 imagine that I should 
have the pleasure of joining in a religious 
meeting for the benefit of seamen in the 
city of New York. An ancient Indian 
maxim is, Tetsatakeyusesti, viz. Have 
compassion for each other. Buta pre- 
emineot injunction is found in the chris- 
tian religion, “‘Love thy neighbour as 
thyself.”’ I consider christianity as sur- 
passing all other systems o! religion.— 
Pure in its nature, amiable in its form, it 
cannot fail to produce glorious results. 
When properly received, christianity 
is admirably calculated to raise any na- 
tion :rom darkness, degradation, and 
woe, to the enjoyment of peace on earth 
and to the attainment of infinite joys a- 
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bove. Yea, the mild influence of chris- | 
tianity will un:te a Hottentot toa Paw- 
nee, a Jew to a Mahometan. in ‘bonds of 
everlasting love. The Gospel alone will 
eventual!v civilize all nations, and its 
infuence universally impede the progress 
of vice. and hush the thunders of war 
which have for so many centuries filled | 
our world with consternation. And I | 
hail, Sir, with peculiar interest, the || 
beams of peace that now begin to dawn 
upon the red and the white men of Amer- 
ica, and I rejoice that the time is already 
come when the brave Indian warrior of || 
North America, and the accomplished | 
navigator of the mighty deep. can unite || 
with one voice in praise and adoration to | 
God their Saviour. [give you my hand, | 
Sir, as a testimony of my high regard for | 
this Institution May it continne to | 
flomish and receive the patronage of the | 
benevolent. until on every sea shall be | 
seen ships bearing the joyful news*ef sal- | 
vation. 
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Sabbath Schools.—Yestimony of the 
Governor of this State, in his late Mes- 
sage to the Legislature, in favor of Sab- 
bath Schools:— 


“The advantages afforded in theestab- 
lishment of common schools, have been | 
embraced in almost every part of the 
state, and independent of many eharita- | 
ble institutions, meritorious citizens have | 
in many places, extended their benevo- 
lence to the children of indigerit parents, 
by means of Sunday Schools; and the | 
adoption of those humane and truly lan- | 
dable measures, has induced numbers to | 
exchange their accustomed habits of im | 
dolence and dissipation on that day, for | 
the more profitable pursuit of ubtaining | 
a common education. The prevalence | 
of such enlightened sentiments and gen | 
erous feelings, will essentially contribute | 
to secure to the public, the benefits of | 
the talents of many useful and virtuous | 
membcis of society; otherwise allowed | 
to remain in obscurity, and will have a | 
direct tendency to afford permanent and | 
substantial advantages to government, | 
where the sovereiguty rests altogether | 
with the people.”’ 

tht 
Virginia Thevlogical Seminary. 

On new year’s day, the Rev. Dr-Rice 
of Richmond, was inaugurated as Profes- 
sor in the Theological Seminary of Vir- 
ginia. 
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Extract from the Circular Addpey 
tately issued hy the Bovrd of Manage 
of the United Foreign Missionary Soe). 
ety. 

“The great difficulty with which the 
Directors have to contend, is the. way 
of pecumiary means, and that difficulty 
has at l-ngth assumed a very. serious a. 
pect. In necessary disbursements, they 
have incurred a debt to their ‘Treasurer, 
amounting to the sum of $6000, and ex. 
pect additional and inevitable drafts tg 
he made upon them shortly to thea 
monnt of $3000 more. To liquidate 
that debt they have no resource under 
Heaven, but in the friends of the Mis, 
sionary cause, and especially in the mip- 
isters and people of our churches.” 


——IGIe 


Utica Missionary Depository. 


Received for A. B. C. F. M. from 26¢ 
Dec. to 26th Jan. 


Chenango Point, Mon. con. collection, 

Mr. James Munsell, 25 cents.—Mrs. Luey 
Morse, 50 ets, 

Leyden, from the Female Cent Soc. for the 
Palestine Mission, by Mrs. Alice Fish, 
Treas. 

Clinton, Mr. Philip Taylor, a donation, 

Utica, Mon. con. &!2 25—1 dollar of which is 
for the Bombay Chapel, 

From children in Mrs. Gridley’s School for 
heathen children, 

Mrs, S. Cooper, 

Trenton, Garr tt’s neighborhood, Mon. con. 

Dea. L. Younglove, 2--Mr. Hugh Thom- 
as, 25 cts. 

By Dea. Younglove, 22 bushels rye, the a- 
vails of which are for the Bombay Chapel, 

From the Female Missionary Society, by 
Rev'd John Waters, 

Sherburne, W. Soc. a contribution on the Ist 
Sabbath in Jan. for the Cornwall School, 
Conn. 

Smyrna, 44 yds. fulled cloth, being the avails 
ofa Mis. field, estimated at D5, for the 
Cornwall School, Conn. by Mr. Joseph 
Billings, Superintendant, 

Deerfield, Mon. con. being that part of the 
Soc. belonging to Trenton, for the build- 
ing of the Chapel at Bombay, by Mr. 
Lewis Reade, . 

Turin, Lewis Co. from the Ladies, a bundle 
of clothing for the For. Mission School 
at Corn. Conn. 

Whitesboro, Mon. con. D28 50; at the Whites- 
tuwn Factory, 8 92, by the Rev. John 
Frost, 

Hartwick and Fly Creek, Benevolent Soc. 
Otsego Co. for the use of the Chapel at 
Bombay, by Mr. Albert North, ‘Treas. 

Parzs, Mr. Justus Munson, 2 barrels of Cider, 
sold tor 

Manchester, avails of a Miss. field cultivated 
by mdividuals, by Mr. Ebenezer Thomp- 
son, 

Cazenovia, from a charity box, by the Rey. 
John Brown, 


24 § 
00 79 


12 0 
15 & 


4 Ae} 


21 0 
6 00 


—— 
Amount of cash, D162 4 
Whole amount of moneys received by the 
Agent, from various sources during the past 
year, D1824 78 
ABIJAH THOMAS, Agent 
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Exhibition eh, Saha a selection of 


scenes chiefty’ taken from the best Eng-. 


lish Dramatists. 
Entick’s Spelling Dictionary, ‘adapted to 
the Schools of ‘the United Statey—to 


which is prefixed an abridgment of Mar» 


ray’s English Grammar. 
English Composition, (Rules for) design 


éd for the use ‘of Schools; and in aid oF , 


self-instruction—by John Rippingham.’ 


English Reader; or piecesin Prose.and Po-' . 
he nee aie of Domestic Economy, | 


euy, selected from the best writers—t 
Lindley . Murray—author uf an English 
Grammar, &c. &c, 
The same work: to'which are prefixed 
the Definitions of Inflections and Em: 
phasis, and Rules for readirig verse, with 
2 Key. 
[Having the stereotype ‘plates for these 
tions. of the Kéader, which are 


considered very correct, they can. be’ 


furnished ‘in sheets by the hundred or 


a quantity, at the most reduced pri-, 
és.] . 
Bn; lish Grammar 12mo. and 18mo. by - 


the same author. 
English Exercises and Key—by the same. 
Exempla Minoro; or new English Exam- 
‘ples, to be rendered into Latin, adapt 
ed to the rules of Adams’ Latin Gram- 
mar, for the use of the Junior Classes, 


in the Grammar Schools in the U, States. . 
Blegantiz Latin; or Rules and ‘Exercises, eis 


illustrative of ‘elegant Latin: | 
tended for, the «use of the 
ther classes of Grammar sonal. 
and Greek Vocabula: 
systematically by Nathaniel joward. 
Elements of French.and English Convar. 
‘sation, with new familiar and Dia-_ 
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“by Pde | i 


Perrin. 


Evans" New Royal Atlas, illustrative ofthe Gy 
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Farmer’s Manual, being 2 tnetnt 
Treatise on the soot mae 
signed to promote’ an intimate acqu; 
atice with tbe modern iniirisoniene nN 
'» Agriculture, together with Temarks oy 
Gardening, and a Treatise on the 
agement of Bees—by Frederick Butler, 
‘A.M. author of Historical: Sketches, 
¢..&C. | 
ee Ree t Book, containing ¢ 
ar valuable. hg: 


Freemason’: % “Monitor; or illustrations. ¢ f 
: er Ne 


Fenelon: ‘Treatise ‘on the Education of 
. Daughters; adapted to English reader 
with ‘an oniginal Spanier on: Relig: - 
Studies, .« ‘ 

Federal Calculator, or American Schvolt 
master’s Assistant, ‘and: Youn a 
Companion, being’ .a. Compe | 
Federal -Arithme c, ‘both’ eeetichT d 
* theoretical—by Daniel Hawley... a | 


 Farrand’s course of Latin studies, or’ Cls 


a sueave Vere Notes, oe ¢ 
e progress of learnera—pu ine 
oceans correct and iniproved form. | 
French Grammar, with practical Exercis 
“by Ny ‘Wanostracht, LiL. D. fourth A. 
~merioap foom the thirteenth London ed’ ; 
tion, with: considerable additions and 
improvements. © 


French. Interpreter, or School ‘anal Count | 


vik rs as 1 il ap sag in French : and 
J. B. ALM. ‘De Seze. *- aq 

andy c. V.De La Tour. 
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